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tions which attend the present widespread visitation of 
the Dark Messenger in hundreds of homes. It is en- 
tirely beyond the ability of the professional caretakers of 
those who pass to provide for timely and suitable burial. 
Cabinet-makers have been impressed from far and near 
into the casket industry, and yet with the best diligence 
and skill the bereaved must wait unduly. Homes by the 
score are obliged to postpone the day of burial. In every 
cemetery vault and funeral director’s chamber of some 
cities there are conditions of crowding which it were 
almost unseemly to mention if the situation did not bring 
urgently to the fore the altogether advantageous method 
of cremation, which would protect us from inconvenience 
and needless suffering. It seems to us the ancient preju- 
dices against the act of returning the body to the dust by 
means of the purifying flame are well-nigh ready for 
abandonment. Our day is enlightened against dark 
superstitions, surely, as it is without doubt open-minded 
to credible advices which help to safeguard the commu- 
nity’s well-being. We commend this safe, dignified, and, 
we are constrained to add, sacred ceremony of giving 
back the elements to the Source of all life. The soul 
which dwells in the body makes its transit silently, as if 
in the company of an angelic messenger. Let “the cor- 


ruptible put on incorruption” in a kindred beautiful and. 


mystical manner. 


MERICA contends heroically with the first malignant 

epidemic among her people since the outbreak of the 
war. The spread of Spanish influenza began on the New 
England seaboard, in the vicinity of Boston, about three 
weeks ago, and has continued downward at this time as 
far as Washington, where it is being met with the best 
resources available. On account of the crowded condi- 
tions of working and living there, the service is herculean 
and imperative. The number of the stricken in the coun- 
try runs into the hundreds of thousands. While the peak 
of the visitation has probably been reached, there must 
be no let-up in the vigilance and care in one’s coming and 
going, as there must be strict obedience to the sanitary 
requirements of each community. It is traitorous now 
for one to forget that we are members one of another. 
To be negligent of any and every precaution against 
infecting a brother or sister patriot in the days of utmost 
need of service is no less deadly an act against our land 
than if a neighbor were shot through by an enemy bullet. 
We urge the positive and wholesome attitude of mind 
continually. ‘To this end religious devotions are primal. 
But that is not the same thing as Christian Science’s im- 
personal tossing off of the sorrowful business in this 
official word from the mother (?) church: “T'rue Science 
unveils the fact that the mortal mind is the ‘source of 
contagion and that the ailments evolved by that so-called 
mind can infect and contaminate only as its diseased 
images are held before the thought and paraded before 
the excited imagination preliminary to having them out- 
lined and expressed on the body through fear and appre- 
hension.” ‘The world still prefers the work of such an 
one as Dr. Timothy Leary of Tufts College, whose serum 
is being tried for the prevention of the disease with some 
marks of success. We have no words meet for churches 
which would jeopard our lives by gathering their peo- 
ple together for worship in the face of the best advice of 
our community expert officials. God is not only in the 
building made with hands for the multitude. He is in the 
secret places of one’s own chamber, and his ‘healing 
comes direct to the individual anywhere who is pure in 
heart and devout in worship. 
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Po ae OSCEOLA E. McKAINE is a negro 
officer of the United States Army serving in France. 
He has risen from the ranks. He is serving as adjutant 
with the 367th Infantry, famous already as the “Buffa- 
loes” from their manner of charging the enemy. To a 
friend in this country he has written a letter which in 
our judgment has not been surpassed at any time as an 
appreciation of our liberties and—which is more impor- 
tant—as a vow of our solemn, unwearying purpose 
through the ages to come to labor that these liberties be 
truly vouchsafed to all mankind, especially the weak and 
the oppressed. ‘These words are eloquent: “I would 
be happy to have millions of colored soldiers over here 
fighting to preserve the dearest and highest valued thing 
on earth, to the nations of the world and to future genera- 
tions—liberty. I would be more than happy to have them 
die, if need be, as a tangible expression of their deter- 
mination that ‘the Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth.’ I am eager for the 
fray. Death does not matter, for it will mean life for 
thousands of my countrymen, and for my race, for right 
must triumph. I am not apprehensive of the future of 
my people in the States, for the free Allied nations of the 
world will not condone America’s past treatment of her 
colored citizens in the future; for shall we not have 
fought beside the best blood, the best white blood in all 
the world in the holiest war of all ages? Shall we not 
have shown that we are willing, nay, eager to pay, and 
pay dearly, in our blood for the right of the peoples of 
the earth to share equally in its blessings, to enjoy the 
same rights, to receive equal justice, to have a voice in 
their Government by our blood contribution? So I go 
forward certain and sure that my people will share 
equally with Armenian and Serb in the fruits of the. 
triumph of right over might and democracy over autoc- 
racy. Death is nothing, for I love my race more than 
life itself.” 
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Of Congregational Theology 


HE Pacific, the far-Western organ of Trinitarian 
| Congregationalism, on the Pacific Coast, prints in 
its issue for September 5 an editorial whose spirit 
is well indicated by its title, “Friendly Hands across the 
Continent Eastward and Westward, from Berkeley and 
Boston,” in which it quotes largely from the article by 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton in the Christian Register 
for August 15, on “A Reunited Congregationalism?” In 
the number of the Pacific for September 19, Prof. Buck- 
ham of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., 
whose article in the Harvard Theological Review was the 
occasion of Mr. Boynton’s comment, publishes a friendly 
and courteous rejoinder to the latter, with a view to ob- 
viating any possible misunderstanding as to his purpose 
in the original article. 

“Tn the first place,” writes Prof. Buckham, “my article 
is not ‘a plea for reunion.’ It is not a plea for anything, 
but a historical review of the development of the two 
leading forms of New England theology—the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian. It is true that the article was written 
in the hope that it may help to clear away the misunder- 
standing of each other which exists between these two 
bodies. This misunderstanding has been gradually wan-. 
ing away; but it is still, I cannot help but feel, unwar- 
ranted, unhappy, unbrotherly, and unchristian. It is our 
simple Christian duty on both sides—accentuated both 
by the approaching Pilgrim ‘Tercentenary and by the 
present movement toward church unity—to try to under- 
stand each other better in the light of the past and the 
present, in order that we may see if we cannot at least — 
co-operate more fully, even if we cannot reunite.” == 7 


_ — 
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“Tt would be a great mistake, in my judgment,” 
says Prof. Buckham, “to try to precipitate a reunion 
which could not be made with full and complete consent. 
I have no desire to minimize the doctrinal divergences 
which still mark the two bodies, although, as every stu- 


- dent of theology knows, they are not—they could not be— 


precisely the same as those over which the original con- 
troversy occurred.” He quotes his article: “The ‘crux of 
the question seems to be: How far does present-day Uni- 
tarianism—and for that matter, present-day Congre- 
gationalism—enter into the illuminating and dynamic 
revelation of God.in Jesus Christ? .The metaphysical 
basis of that revelation is entirely a secondary question. 


The main issue is: Do we dare interpret God, the uni- 


verse, human life, history, the self, society, everything, 
in the light of the personality of Jesus Christ? Upon 
that issue hangs the future of Christianity.” 

Prof. Buckham then mentions “a singular—perhaps 
typical—misunderstanding,” namely, that he regards 
doctrine as the “essential” thing. Explaining that he 
agrees with the leading theologians in every denomination 
to-day in laying down the principle—to which he assumes 
that Mr. Boynton would assent—that theology is an in- 
terpretation of experience, Prof. Buckham adds: “Hav- 
ing said that, let me go on to add that although theology 
is secondary and experience, attitude, life, primary, 
nevertheless doctrine has a large and essential office to 
fulfil. For no religion can maintain its self-respect, its 
intellectual balance, and its teaching function without a 
theology. And it is one of the greatest evidences of the 
strength and vitality of Christianity that it has a theology 
—a theology that has been in the past too dogmatic, too 
narrow, too attentive to the cry of ‘heresy,’ but a theology 
which has within it that without which it would be only a 
dead weight to faith and life—the power of progress, of 
development. At the centre of Christian theology, giving 
to it the very temper and spirit of progress, lies the truth 
of progressive revelation, culminating in personality— 
finding its noblest, though not its final, expression in the 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel.” - 


E have quoted thus at length in order to do the full- 
est justice to Prof. Buckham’s position. We are 
wholly indisposed to engage in anything approaching con- 
troversy with so fair and so progressive a thinker. If the 
spirit of the Trinitarian Congregational churches generally 
is akin to his spirit, there would appear to be but slight 
obstacles to at least the fuller practical co-operation which 
he, in common with many among us, desires. However, 
if we are to express our thought frankly, it must be 
added that in the passages cited above this writer, like 
others of the “liberal orthodox’ persuasion,—and in 
this he is no doubt “typical,’”—puzzles us by his ability, 
with apparent unconsciousness of self-contradiction, to 
say and to unsay the same thing almost in the same 
breath. Thus, his original article was not, he tells us, a 
plea for reunion; yet it was written in the hope of clear- 
ing away misunderstanding, “in order that we may see if 
we cannot at least co-operate more fully, even if we cannot 
reunite.”” The distinction almost fades into nothing. No 
reunion could be sudden, or without tentative approaches 
to an understanding from both sides. If not a plea for 
reunion, this amounts to a plea for a better understanding, 
opening the way to fuller co-operation. But co-operation, 
in proportion as it becomes complete, shades into reunion. 
The difference is largely verbal. 
_ Again, as we have seen, Prof. Buckham considers that 
Mr. Boynton misunderstood him, in saying that he held 
doctrine to be “essential.” But Prof. Buckham declares 
with his next breath that doctrine “has a large and 
essential office to fulfil.” What is this office? If it is 
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merely to define our thought, without which thinking be- 
comes impossible, and to define it progressively as our 
views go on enlarging, then Unitarians can only agree. 
But if it is to frame statements of Christian doctrine, 
however large and liberal, assent to which is made the 
condition of Christian fellowship and common endeavor, 
then Unitarians must reluctantly stand outside. as now, 
on the position that spiritual and moral sympathy and 
purpose are the only right basis for Christian union and 
co-operation. As things now are, the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational churches, because they assent to the shibbo- 
leth of the divinity of Christ, are included within the 
closed circle of “evangelical” Christianity, while Uni- 
tarians are shut out. Will Prof. Buckham tell us whether 
to his mind this doctrinal difference is or is not “essen- 
tial”? It is on such points that most of the difficulty 
hangs. 


ROF. BUCKHAM puts to the fore the concept of 
“personality,” of all ideas one of the vaguest and most 
impossible to define, so that any two persons will compre- 
hend it in the same way. He finds the crux of the whole 
matter in the question how far present-day Congrega- 
tionalism and Unitarianism enter into “the illuminating 
and dynamic revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” ‘To us, 
this is to take refuge in a cloud of mystical words. Which 
revelation? we ask. The revelation of the First Three 
Gospels, or of the Fourth, or of Paul, or of Hebrews, 
or all of those fused into one? Prof. Buckham prefers 
the revelation that finds “its noblest, though not its final, 
expression in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel.” On 
this he builds his conception of -the “absoluteness” of 
Christianity, “not an exclusive, negating absoluteness, but 
an inclusive, comprehensive, universal absoluteness, which 
recognizes all the truth in every religion as kindred to 
itself, and interprets it in the light of Christ.” But if 
the final expression of this revelation is not the prologue 
of the Fourth Gospel, where is it; or, rather, can there 
be any such final expression? ‘This is not mere logic- 
chopping, but brings out an underlying difference of ap- 
proach which is what makes any full mutual understand- 
ing so difficult. Unitarians care much for the spirit of 
Jesus as it is conveyed to us in the higher ranges of New 
Testament thought. Essentially we wish to make that 
our spirit. But as soon as definitions begin to creep in, 
as soon as doctrinal attitudes begin to be taken,—even in 
the generous manner of Prof. Buckham,—we instinctively 
fall back on what to us is the very mind of Jesus Christ, 
that these matters not only have no “essential” office to 
fulfil, but that—however inevitable and to be expected, so 
long as men think at all—they merely stand in the way 
of that Christian unity of spirit and endeavor in which 
the Church of the ages has so signally failed, and which 
the present defeat of Christian idealism on so many fields 
of human strife so urgently calls on us to establish. 

We close this too long rejoinder to our friend on the 
Pacific Coast by quoting, with full assent, his closing 
words in the article referred to: “If there is a place 
under the spacious sky of Christianity for Unitarianism, 
then it is a loss to the whole Christian body, as well as to 
themselves, and a wrong to our common Master, to 
allow any suspicion and misunderstanding that may linger 
from a healing wound to keep us from standing side by 
side in paying reverence to our common Pilgrim heritage, 
and in co-operating in true fellowship in every feasible 
way of service in these crucial times when Christian dis- 
agreement and division carry a thrice-heavy reproach.” 
For these welcome and courageous words, the Christian 
Register thanks Prof. Buckham, and joins with him in the 
hope that with time and a closer approximation to mutual 
comprehension they may bear their perfect fruit. 
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News of the Geek 


LOSE upon the emphatic rejection by President 
( Wilson of the “peace feeler” recently sent out 
from Vienna, another offer of peace was received 
in Washington from Berlin at the beginning of the week. 
This latest proposal for a cessation of hostilities contained 
the assurance that the German Government “accepts the 
programme set forth by the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress on January 8, and in 
his later pronouncements, especially his speech of Sep- 
tember 27, as a basis for peace negotiations.” In an ex- 
planation of the note sent to Washington through Swiss 
channels, Prince Maximilian of Baden, the new Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire, assured the Reichstag that 
he had “taken this step not only for the salvation of Ger- 
many and its allies, but of all humanity, which has been 
suffering for years through the war.” 


HE united “No” of the Allied world to Germany’s 

application for an armistice was foreshadowed by 
official and unofficial comments from all the Entente capi- 
tals last Sunday and Monday, immediately after the pub- 
lication of the news from Berlin. The consezsus of ex- 
pressions from every Allied source was that the only 
application for an armistice that could be considered 
would be the withdrawal of the German armies from 
France, Belgium, and the Balkans. The tenor of all the 
despatches from Paris, London, and Rome conveyed the 
distinct impression in all Allied quarters overseas that 
Prince Maximilian’s message to President Wilson was 
only a ruse designed to unite the German people for the 
prosecution of the war by making it appear that the Ger- 
man Government was fighting a strictly defensive struggle 
against inexorable enemies determined to destroy Ger- 
many. 


ie anticipation of the forthcoming official reply to the 
German message from Washington, despatches from 
the national capital last Monday conveyed the unvarying 
prediction that the latest German “peace offensive” would 
meet with as complete a rejection as had the preceding 
proposal from Vienna. A notable result of the news 
from Berlin was a sharp enhancement of interest in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, which last Saturday en- 
tered its second week with subscriptions aggregating ap- 
proximately a third of the required total of $6,000,000,000. 


HILE the successor of Count von Hertling as Ger- 
man Chancellor was awaiting the reply of the Allied 
world to his peace proposal, events in Austria-Hungary 
pointed to a grave crisis in the military and internal affairs 
of the Dual Monarchy. At the end of last week the 
Austrian forces on the Balkan front, placed at an enor- 
mous disadvantage by the withdrawal of Bulgaria from 
the war, were retreating along the entire line from Lake 
Ochrida to the Adriatic. Durazzo, the main supply base 
of the Austro-Hungarian forces, was bombarded. by 
Allied ships, including American units, last week, and its 
complete destruction was announced. The Allied troops, 
in the meanwhile, were pursuing the retreating Aus- 
trians well into Serbia. It appeared that the occupation 
of Serbia by the Central Powers was nearing an end. 


| B petites in the field for the Hapsburg monarchy 
was accentuated by unmistakable portents of disas- 
ter at home. There were indications that the internal 
disorganization of Austria-Hungary was being greatly 
and rapidly promoted by the active campaign carried on 
by the Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav elements for a com- 
plete separation from the Austrian Empire and the 
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Magyar Kingdom as a prelude to an independent na- 
tional life. Military reverses and internal convulsions 
loomed large as the moving causes. of the recent futile 
attempt of the Austrian Government to bring the war 
to an end by an armistice as a preliminary to negotiations 

for peace. : 


A* an aftermath to the collapse of Bulgaria as a 
factor in the war, came the news last week of the 
abdication of Ferdinand, Czar of the Bulgarians, and the 
succession of Crown Prince Boris to the throne. The 
first official act of the new Czar after his assumption of 
office was the issuance of an order of demobilization in 
accordance with the terms of the armistice signed at 
Salonica. Ferdinand, who was elected Prince of Bul- 
garia by the National Assembly in 1887, left the country 
immediately after his abdication. His fall closely resem- 
bles that of King Constantine, who, like him, had made 
the mistake of assuming that the world would be ruled 
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- by force and that Germany possessed the preponderating 


amount of force in the world. It is believed that Czar 
Boris will pursue a policy in accord with the interests of 
the Allied nations, who are now in actual control of Bul- 
garian affairs and resources. 


ROSPECTS for the passage of the Susan B. Anthony 

Suffrage Amendment resolution by the Senate were 
renewed after the rejection of the resolution by a vote of 
54 to 30 last week. Senator Jones of New Mexico, who 
had voted for the resolution, changed his vote to “aye” 
in order to avail himself of the privilege of moving for 
the restoration of the measure to the calendar, in accord- 
ance with the Senate rule of procedure. Suffrage lead- 
ers at the beginning of the week expressed the confident 
hope that by Christmas the Senate would reverse its atti- 
tude on the issue by mustering the two-thirds majority 
vote needed to pass the resolution and submit it to the 
legislatures of the States for their action. 


EASURES of national reconstruction and readjust- 

ment in the period immediately following the close 
of the war are provided for in a concurrent resolution in- 
troduced by Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts 
last week. Senator Weeks’s resolution, which closely re- 
sembles one previously offered by Senator Overman of 
North Carolina, provides for the appointment of a joint 
congressional committee on reconstruction which shall 
immediately take up the problems of our national life 
under after-the-war conditions and shall study them with 
expert assistance with a view to the submission of rec- 
ommendations for legislation affecting every important 
phase of economic and industrial activity. All the great 
European states now at war, including notably Great 
Britain and France, have been carrying on investigations 
of the sort recommended by Senators Weeks and Over- 
man, and the British and French governmental pro- 
grammes of after-the-war reconstruction have been well 
under way for many months. 


SIGNIFICANT change in parliamentary govern- 

ment in Japan has been signalized by the accession 
of a strictly party cabinet, with Mr. Takashi Hara as. 
Prime Minister and Minister of Justice. ‘The movement 
which has culminated in the organization of the first 
party government in Japan took definite form in Igoo, 
when the present Premier was one of the followers of 
Marquis Ito, a far-seeing statesman of modern Japan. 
The appointment of a cabinet on the principle of party 
responsibility was regarded by the friends of Japan in 
the Western world as a definite departure from the old 
method of government, which largely followed the Prus- 
sian system now crumbling before the discontent of the 
German people and the assaults of Allied arms. — 
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Some will say there is no limit to the merciful ministry 
of a people; and why are they not right, when they see 
the outreaching, skilful hands from distant States, and 
the magical purse that proves every man a golden master 
of legerdemain, bringing relief to the suffering thousands 
in the epidemic of influenza? .It is hard to contain one’s 
feeling of grateful joy in his kind. 


Swarthmore College has joined all the rest as a mili- 
tary training centre for the Student Army Training 
Corps. Thus the important seat of learning owned and 
controlled by the Friends has come into harmony with 
the soul of our beleaguered nation, for which act we be- 
lieve the country will be grateful and the Quaker con- 
science will be at lasting peace with itself. 


Back from the front, that rare sane man, gifted 
preacher, and genius of churchmanship, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, says he sees four vital things now: 1. Discov- 
ery that no nation can live for or to itself. 2. Sense of 
brotherhood wrought out of the fields of France. 3. A 
new hope for the Kingdom of God. 4. The discovery of 
the simplicity and wonder of essential religion. 


Accepting the thesis that we can depend safely upon 
our instincts as to what we eat, a writer would extend the 
idea into the moral intuitions, and have done with what 
he calls our cultural uplifters! It is true we are animals, 
but the trouble is, we are also more than animals as well 
as less. We will do wisely to continue the present pro- 
gramme, only more enthusiastically and intelligently. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Injurious Effects of Tobacco 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to express to you my hearty appreciation and 
commendation of your editorial in the September 19 Reg- 
ister concerning smoking-cars. In these days when the 
tobacco barons are exploiting the patriotism of our loyal 
people and their love for the “boys over there,” to bolster 
up what should be a dying trade (like the liquor busi- 
ness), and to put more profits into their own pockets, it 
is high time some one got busy warning the people of 
the morally degrading and physically injurious effects of 
tobacco on the human system. This is the next narcotic 
that must be driven from our fair land if we are to con- 
tinue our present progress toward physical, mental, and 
moral perfection. Only a sound mind in a sound body 
can reach the highest spiritual attainments,—the summum 
bonum of our earthly existence. 

Yours for ultimate perfection, 
Mary J. Dewey. 

Hor Sprines, S.D. 


Altering Lines in Hymns 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I agree with “M. M. S.,” in the Register, in regard to 
mutilating hymns. When it is done, they should be 
marked, “Altered from hymn by”— (giving the author’s 
name), although it is doubtful if it is right to alter 
hymns. In the excellent new hymn-book of the American 
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Unitarian Association, the grand hymn “Calm on the 
listening ear of night” is changed in the last stanza,— 
“Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born; 
And bright, on Bethlehem’s joyous plains, 
Breaks the first Christmas morn.” 
The second line reads, “The Prince of Peace is born.” 
Why was this beautiful Christmas hymn, written by Rev. 
Edward Hamilton Sears in 1835 in a room of Harvard 
Divinity School, so altered? ‘The hymn was a great 
favorite.of Rev. Dr. George- Putnam, and I well remem- 
ber with what fervor he always read the hymn at the 
Christmas service of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., when I commenced to attend, October 21, 1851. 
I hope when another edition of the hymn-book is pub- 
lished, the hymn will be found as originally written. 
D. Ss. W. 
Grove Hau, Mass. 


From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincron, D.C., 
October 5, 1918. 


INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC in this city at the present 
time has closed schools of all kinds, theatres and places 
of amusement, churches and all community gatherings. 
Camps and cantonments about the city are losing by 
death their dread quota of soldiers, most of whom are 
quarantined. Hospitals for war-workers who are away 
from home and who are packed in boarding-houses and 
other improvised quarters are being fitted up. Army and 
Navy medical advisers are being enrolled to serve civil- 
ians. The time-tables of the transportation lines have 
been “staggered” so that the peak of the load may not 
come at 9 A.M. as in normal tinies; but the herding of 
the people be diminished by some of the departments 
opening at 8 A.M. and others at half-hour intervals up 
to 9.30. As for the Liberty Loan drive, all the elabora- 
tions of planners for that event have been thwarted, and 
instead an army of 3,500 canvassers is to go from house 
to house to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon to get the city’s 
quota, Secretary McAdoo leading. Outwardly the cur- 
rents of life run much as usual, but in all official circles 
there is full realization of what some of the contingencies 
may be both as to mortality and blocking of the motions 
of the vast governmental machine, if drastic preventive 
measurés are not taken. ~ 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of contemporary 
politics and the manceuvring of men and parties for the 
coming elections of Representatives and Senators, noth- 
ing within the past fortnight has equalled the thwarting 
of the President on the issue of equal suffrage for 
women by a minority of the Senate. A majority of the 
votes against the amendment were given by Democrats 
from the States of the lower South and by Republicans 
of New England, a coalition not without its historical 
significance. The issue is left in tactical position so that 
another vote will be taken after the lawmakers have been 
home feeling the pulse of the people and after the elec- 
tions have been held. Possibly the requisite votes in 
the Senate will then be at the command of the Presi- 
dent and the forces led by Mrs. Catt. The purposely un- 
reported speech which the President made to the suf- 
fragists following his and their defeat is said to have been 
“moving.” 

CONTEMPLATING THE MILITARY and politi- 
cal situation in Europe and Western Asia, residents and 
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all workers for the Allied cause naturally feel jubilant. 
Among the military men it is difficult to say which group 
is happier, the “west front” or the “eastern front” group. 
They agree, however, in deprecating too much optimism 
among Americans as to the speedy termination of the 
war. Most of them still reckon on a culmination in 
1919 spring drive. All tirge no let-up in giving either for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan or in the production of soldiers 
and material on the huge scale originally planned. 


THE MINORITY of military men and civilians who 
have been trying to force the hand of the State Depart- 
ment and commit the nation to war with Bulgaria and 
Turkey are quite dumb now. When the full history of 
the conflict on its diplomatic side is written, not the least 
brilliant chapter will be our handling of the non-Teu- 
tonic elements of Austria, and of Bulgaria and Turkey. 
We not only have escaped the additional strain of war 
in that part of the world. We also have aided in disin- 
tegrating their alliance with Germany and also have in- 
creased the already high prestige of the United States 
in a part of the world where its missionaries, educators, 
and diplomats have invariably stood for civilization. 
These assets will not come amiss in that section of the 
Orient any more than our decent course in Japan and 
China has there. 


FEW PEOPLE SEEM to realize that Washington is 
the capital of the Czecho-Slavic state to-day and that 
here its army in Siberia is directed. Here is the centre 
of the organization that aims to create a New Poland; 
and one of the great personalities of the town, with a 
newly rented residence on Sixteenth Street, is Paderew- 
ski. Art for him is now subordinate to civics and poli- 
tics. Here a Democratic’ Union has just been formed 
of representatives of the “peoples” of the Balkan states 
that lie athwart the route to the east which the Pan-Ger- 
mans had seemingly captured, but now are seeing slip out 
of their grasp. In short, Washington has now taken the 
place of London and Paris as the place for the gathering 
of the liberals and democrats of the small nations of 
the earth. 


AT THE RECENT MEETING of the war council of 
the Federated Evangelical Protestant churches held here, 
with Bishop Gore as the star speaker, the city’s crying 
need of a large church auditorium, seating 2,500 people, 
in which the ecclesiastical forces can be assembled in a 
central location, was disclosed again. The church in 
which the mass meeting was held was utterly inadequate, 
and it was filled nearly an hour before the meeting began, 
with an all-too-feminine audience, chiefly new depart- 
ment clerks gathered to hear their first lions roar. The 
council did two things of importance. It gave its bene- 
diction—with reservations on the part of a minority—to 
the coming drive for funds in which Protestants and 
Roman Catholics must work together; and it set going 
plans by which a major number of the denominations 
affiliated with the council in the near future will prob- 
ably make a joint drive for their own war funds. The 
compulsion of necessity and of economic efficiency is 
dominant now to the end that later there may be more 
real unity among evangelical Christians, and less talk 
about it. 


ONE OF THE MOST significant recent events at the 
capitol end of the town has been the first sounding of a 
note of post-war policy. Senator Weeks of Massachu- 
setts stands sponsor for a commission of Senators and 
Congressmen. Senator Overman .of North Carolina 
urges a commission to be named by the President, and 
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the choice of members to be unrestricted. The latter 
plan undoubtedly is the President’s. ‘The Massachusetts 
Senator will rally to his support the older and more con- 
servative men of the National Legislature. Public opin- 
ion will decide the vote of many lawmakers. A fact that 
all citizens can commend is that debate of the issue has 
begun, but none too soon. Of course “on the side” and 
partly by official and partly by non-official students much 
evidence has been gathered and argument formulated 
which will be disclosed at the right time, for instance, 
when the Entente Powers sit down with the defeated 
Germans. 


HAD MR. TAFT BEEN a politician, or had he the 
slightest ambition for further honors of an elective sort, 
he never would have taken his present job. He is learn- 
ing much about the industrial and economic phases of 
American life, and with Mr. Walsh is making decisions 
respecting conduct of business in war-time which make 
both capital and labor understand that they are as 
naught compared with social welfare. But like the pro- 
verbial man who has to pummel both combatants in 
order to bring peace, he is not loved by them, however 
much he may gratify society in general. Incidentally the 
former President consoles himself by thoughts of how 
popular the League to Enforce Peace plan, for which 
he originally stood sponsor, is coming to be among states- 
men of the world; and of course he stands ready to chal- 
lenge the elements in his own party led by Mr. Roose- 
velt who are apparently going to try and induce the 
voters disaffected toward the President to rally against 
him on the issue of nationalism versus internationalism, 
using that word in its best sense. 


The Religion of the Scholar 


HAT is the religion of the scholar? Prof. Gilbert 

Murray of London, that rare man of letters, re- 
cently answered this question before a company of his 
peers. We believe his words will find their way wherever 
scholars live and have their being. His religion is a ven- 
eration of the past, for one thing, on account of the eter- 
nity which he finds there. It is, that is to say, only the 
past by the accident of time. It belongs to all time. Be- 
hind all change there is “the eternal quod semper quod 
ubique quod ab omnibus; and but for the memory of 
man, maintained in literature and art, each one of us 
might think it peculiar to himself, an accident that hap- 
pened to him now and then, a by-product of his own 
lonely struggle for life.” So seeking communion with 
the past and its eternalities, the scholar attains a life 
worth living. He takes up the torch of living fire and 
handing it on finds life not only learning but doing. The 
duty of the scholar is to see “that every human soul may 
enter, unhindered except by his own powers and desires, 
into the full spiritual heritage of the race.”” We have an 
abundant illustration of this religion of Prof. Murray’s 
in our own world of learning in America, whose leaders 
in every branch of science and letters are giving their all 
to their countrymen and the world. Our National Capital 
is really a National University, with the greatest as 
well as the largest faculty ever assembled on the planet, 
taking no pride in learning except that of keen rivalry 
that each department shall be the most effectual in its ser- 
vice to the people, for whom there is no semblance of 
that ancient contempt which said that the mass of men 
were incapable of receiving or appropriating the fruits 
of scholarship. 
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Three Sacred Cities Held in Trust 


“‘The Turk as a raling power no longer exists. The long- 
expected day of his extinction has come. The Allies 
should not darken the world’s bision by gibing 
the Tartar a neW lease of life’’ 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Again the readers of the Register have here the sat- 
isfaction of a timely and authoritative article on the 
most recent great event in the Near East. Mr. Rihbany, 
it is not too much to say, has earned the distinction of 
being the leading native Syrian among American citi- 
zens. As minister of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass., he is known for his peculiarly real and 
penetrating interpretation of the Gospel, and his noted 
volume, “The Syrian Christ,” reveals him to his spiritual 
kin of many sects and sections as a messenger of unique 
and profound knowledge of the Man of Nazareth. No 
one has brought to America a more remarkable and, we 
believe, more religiously satisfying portrayal of the his- 
toric Jesus than Mr. Rihbany. He joins with his spir- 
itual power a searching and passionate love for his peo- 
ple, and for his people’s neighbors of the Near East, 
who are now coming into what it is hardly too much to 
believe is their earthly redemption and freedom. That 
is the heart of the following article. The author has 
been an intelligent observer on the very ground, as he 
is also a sound, far-sighted student of world affairs— 


Eprror. 


the proclaiming of any one event as of paramount 

significance. The point of unusual interest is every- 
where, yet nowhere. The grand total of Allied victories 
is like a glorious sunset whose splendor flows from the 
vision of the whole scene. The fact that the enemies of 
democracy are being defeated on every battlefield is the 
sublime consummation of the hopes of a forward-looking 
humanity, and the chrism which hallows all our military 
victories. 

Yet, while the stars are glorious in their collective 
beauty, one star differs from another in glory. The de- 
liverance of the Bible lands from Turkish slavery is of 
unique significance to Christendom, Jewry, and the 
Islamic world. It is like the rescue of a good mother’s 
honor; it gives the kind of satisfaction which inspires 
self-respect. 

Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bagdad are now in British 
hands—held in trust until the peace council determines 
their ultimate status. Aleppo and Beirtit* are within easy 
reach of the Allied victors, and the whole Syrian region, 
the pivotal point on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, is very near the time of its complete liberation. 

I will not repeat here what I said in the Register con- 
cerning Jerusalem at the time of her glad surrender to 
the British forces last December. The entrance of Gen. 
Allenby into the Holy City on foot—as a pilgrim and not 
as a conqueror—stirred with admiration the religious 
mind of the East. It contrasted gloriously with the en- 
trance of the present German Kaiser when he visited the 
Daughter of Zion in 1897. He would enter into the 
burial-place of the humble Nazarene only in state! A 
breach had to be made in the ancient wall of the City of 
David in order to admit the gilded chariot of Wilhelm II. 
Before dishonor goes pride! 

So far as natural endowments are concerned, ancient 
Damascus is the gem city of Bible lands. Written history 
is too young to remember Damascus’ beginning. One of 
its Arabic names is El-Sham, which has given rise to an 
Eastern tradition to the effect that Shem, the first son 


* Since this article was written, Beirut has been taken by the French. This is 
the key to the Lebanon province. 
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of Noah, founded the old capital of Syria. Be this as it 
may, Damascus is a symbol of immortality. Notwith- 
standing its defenceless site, it has survived the shocks 
of unnumbered wars and looked with perennial youth 
upon the rise and fall of a thousand kingdoms. Its 
lease of everlasting life is granted it by the elysian 
garden in which it nestles, refreshed by its crystalline 
rivers, Abana and Pharpar, of Biblical renown. 
Damascus is “an indispensable harbor of refuge on the 
desert; the market of the nomads; the outpost of the 
Mediterranean world toward farther Asia; central to 
Egypt, the Levant, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan.” 
Whether approached from the desert on the east, or 
from the bald heights of Anti-Lebanon on the west, the 
Ghita of Damascus, with its groves of poplar and wal- 
nut, and its orchards of apricot, pomegranate, pistachio, 
and almond, breaks upon the vision as a sea of delicious 
verdure, in which the white and smokeless city rests 
like an enchanted island. It was this aspect of our 
timeless city which gave birth to the legend that when 
Mohammed first looked upon Damascus he refused to 
enter it, saying, “O Lord, I will not enter into this earthly 


paradise for fear that my joy in it might be counted suf- - 


ficient for me, and I be deprived of the heavenly 
paradise.” 

I love to dwell on my memories of Damascus. Unlike 
such cities as Beirit, Damascus is but very slightly 
“tainted” with European manners. It is the most gen- 
uinely Oriental city in all Syria. The interior beauty and 
charm of its homes (built of sun-dried brick), its arts, 
the vast majority of its inhabitants, with their dialect,— 
the purest and most gentle of the Arabic dialects of 
Syria,—are all charmingly and purely Oriental. The 
products of its handicrafts—rugs, brocaded silks, swords, 
jewelry, and inlaid metal works—are justly famed the 
world over. To watch the Damascene craftsmen beat 
brass into a thousand forms, construct door locks, weave 
girdles, carve kibkabs (wooden sandals) of apricot-wood 
and inlay them with mother-of-pearl, and make fine 
combs of camel’s bones is a feast which none of your 
roaring Western factories can spread before human eyes. 

Now the city of Abraham, Benhadad, Alexander, Paul, 
Mohammed, Saladin, and a thousand other celebrities 
rests from her pains and fears under the banner of the 
youthful Anglo-Saxon. Whatever form her future gov- 
ernment may take (and I shall have much more to say of 
this in my forthcoming book on the reconstruction of the 
Near East), we may be certain that the accursed Turk 
shall never again rule Damascus. 

Damascus is counted as a sacred city by the Moslems, 
because it was the seat of the Califate under the Omay- 
yads from 661 to 750 A.D., and contains the tombs of many 
of the Moslem saints. The vast majority of its present 
inhabitants, which number about 170,000, are of the 
Moslem faith, and are perhaps the most magnanimous 
among their coreligionists. 

From Damascus, the seat of the Califate was removed 
by Al-Mansur, the second of the Abbasside dynasty, to 
Bagdad, which he founded, and which remained the cap- 
ital of Islam for five hundred years. This great centre 
of the ancient glory and learning of Islam is known to 
history and legend as the city of Haroun-el-Rashid, the 
Charlemagne of the East. When at the height of her 
glory in the ninth century, during the reign of this great- 
est of all Mohammedan rulers, Bagdad was the chief 
centre of civilization. 

To us Easterners, both Moslems and Christians, Bag- 
dad has been the most sacred literary shrine and the 
classical Athens of the East. Our rich Arabic literature 
is almost wholly Mohammedan. Noted Christian poets 
and writers flourished at different periods, but all of 
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them drew their literary inspiration from the Koran and 
the writings of the great Moslem sages. So our common 
literary heritage reached the noblest heights of its excel- 
lence in Bagdad under the fostering care of the Abbas- 
sides. 

But Bagdad lives also in the minds and hearts of not 
only the lovers of classical learning, but of the so-called 
common people of the East. The most thrilling tales of 
our boyhood days clustered around the name of the great 
city on the Euphrates. What a world of romance that 
was when we sat in those long winter evenings around 
our meagre fire and listened to the hakwajee’s (narra- 
tor’s) tales. His opening words, “This was what hap- 
pened in the days of Haroun-el-Rashid,” always sent a 
delicious thrill through the listening circle. We always 
expected a revelation of unusual charm, and were sel- 
dom disappointed. 

The great city of El-Rashid was pillaged and almost 
completely destroyed by the Turks in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. Under their barren rule Bagdad 
has been reduced- to a mere shadow of its ancient 
splendor. 

Will Bagdad, Damascus, and Jerusalem renew their 
youth and regain their ancient glory, under the beneficent 
rule which their recent deliverance by the Allies holds in 
prospect for them? It is never safe to dogmatically fore- 
cast the future. But it is perfectly safe to say that under 
the guidance of an enlightened Power, say our beloved 
America, those great cities and the country of which they 
form the life-centres will rise again to a new life. The 
land will be made to yield again its increase and sus- 
tain the lives of millions more than those who now cling 
to it. Peace and security will revive industry and stimu- 
late education, and the Mohammedan, the Christian, and 
the Jew will be drawn together into a unity of purpose 
‘and action which the evil genius of the Turk never per- 
mitted to grow between them. 

Those of us who have come from the province of 
Mount Lebanon are anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
Allies at Beirit. Then the converging armies along the 
Damascus-Beiriit road will traverse the middle portion 
of Lebanon and effect its liberation. Then we hope to 
hear again from those of our kindred who will have sur- 
vived the ruthless cruelties of Turks and Teutons, and 
from whom no news has come to us since the early days 
of the war. 

The victories of the armies of democracy on every 
battlefield inspire the hope that the end of the bloody 
struggle cannot be very far off. It is most reassuring also 
to realize that the determination of our statesmen is that 
the enemies of democracy shall not be allowed to dictate 
peace terms, but only to accept what is given them. 

I love to hope further that the unspeakable Turk will 
not be allowed even a seat at the peace council. Those 
few adventurers at Constantinople, the so-called leaders 
of the Young Turks, do not deserve to be dignified by 
being called belligerents. ‘They are murderers and the 
heirs of a race whose pathway in history is crimsoned by 
the blood of innocent men, women, and children. ‘The 
Turk must no longer be allowed to participate in the de- 
liberations of the nations. If he is to be given a small 
dominion in Asia Minor, where the population is over- 
whelmingly Turkish, the gift should be not a right inher- 
ent in the Turk’s status, but a dole of charity. 

Now is the time for the Allies to resolve that the future 
shall have no “Turkish problem.” The Turk as a ruling 
power no longer exists. The long-expected day of his 
extinction has come, and the Allies should not darken 
the world’s vision of this fact by again giving the unim- 
provable Tartar a new lease of life. 
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Columbus 


JOAQUIN CASTELLANOS (or Arcrntina) 
(Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell) 


He strove against the winds and waves of fate, 

His brow held high, though torn and bruised his feet. 
For years he roamed the seacoasts bleak of life; 
Lonely he found them, lone and tempest-beat ; 


For there is loneliness amid vast crowds 

To him who through the midst of them must go 
Forever comfortless, forever sad, 

Filled with anxiety and bitter woe. 


When the huge condor rests on peaks of snow, 
When in his den the lion doth remain, 

None in the mountains or the forests dare 
Disturb his dream, or his retreat profane. 


Great and majestic rise the mountains high, 
In strength eternal, craggy, wild, and steep; 
They with their grandeur darken heaven itself, 
And it salutes them with its thunder deep. 


Storms wrap their vales in shade and shake their trees, 
But the white peaks, colossal and sublime, 

From tempests and from hurricanes are free. 

Only with men is greatness held a crime! 


The human race to all eternity 

Is a Columbus o’er the deep who fares, 

Still journeying towards an Eden far away, 
While an inferno in his thoughts he bears. 


Lost on the sea, he still commits himself 
With courage to the mercy of the gales. 

The ship that wafts him onward is the globe, 
And space, the ocean upon which he sails.  ~ 


In the mirage on the horizon line 
He sees a destiny immortal writ, 
And all his life is but a journey long 
Across this earth, unto the infinite— 


The infinite, the ocean of the worlds! 

He sails and sails, by secret yearning driven, 
Seeking the far-off motherland of souls, 
The mystical America of heaven! 


The Midnight Marauder 
MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


It was in a casual word that the publication of the fol- 
lowing nature story had its origin. Mr. Townsend was 
speaking last summer of various experiences in the woods, 
of which the story here enlarged seemed most striking 
and informing. From ancient days this bird has ex- 
ercised a curious spell over human beings, which even 
our present enlightenment has not put altogether out of 
our minds. The author is a Unitarian minister, his 
parish, Nashua, N.H. He is probably the best-known 
nature lover and student in his State, his articles in lead- 
ing publications and his lectures, especially on birds, 
being widely familiar. Last year he organized six 
thousand school-children in New Hampshire into junior 
Audubon classes. In his community he is a “clearing- 
house” on nature problems,—wild flowers, ferns, trees, 
shrubs, beasts, reptiles, and fishes. A new _ book, 
“Friendly Visiting with the Birds,” will be published in 
1919. Mr. Townsend says that his nature work does 
not interfere with his church work. “The church comes 
first.” He is also active in every variety of war-work. 
Altogether, a busy, intelligent, versatile, and useful 
citizen —EDITor. 


HEN darkness falls over the earth and the fur- 
tive furry folk come forth from their hiding- 
places to feed and play under cover of the 


friendly gloaming, the great horned owl leaves his se- 


cluded perch or snug tree cavity and goes forth to seek | 
t TL the Ge Te 
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whom he may devour. Then the smaller wild creatures 
have need of all their caution. Noiseless as drifting 
smoke, light as thistledown, terrible as fate, the midnight 
pirate drops upon his prey. 

One day in early spring I was enjoying a walk in the 
woods with my little daughter, visiting the birds in 
friendly fashion, when looking toward a glade in the 
open woods I noticed that the ground at the foot of a 
great pine was strewn with feathers. “Ah, ha!” said I, 
“Brer Fox has been helping himself to some farmer’s 
chicken.” We ran forward to investigate. But surely 
no chicken ever wore such feathers. The long, narrow 
wing-feathers, the banded tail-feathers, and the fluffy 
feathers of leg and under tail-coverts spelled hawk,—a 
large hawk, too, judging by the size of the feathers. A 
careful examination convinced me that the bird had been 
of the red-shouldered species. Surely no fox or other 
predatory quadruped could ever have captured and de- 
voured such a bird. Looking upward at the giant limbs 
of the pine, we could see feathers caught on the branches, 
strewn all the way down from a considerable height. 
Whatever had assassinated the hawk had sat up there to 
enjoy the feast. With a stick I began turning over the 
dead leaves and twigs that strewed the ground, and 
presently held up that for which I had been searching,—a 
great owl pellet, still wet, and soon another. Later I 
found several more of greater age. Evidently this was 
a favorite perch and feeding-place. Owls always swallow 
their prey whole, if not too large. Mice go down easily, 
but rabbits, grouse, and other large creatures are torn 
apart and swallowed down, fur or feathers, bones, teeth, 
claws, skulls,—all but the largest bones and feathers. 
The owl’s stomach does the rest,—extracting every last 
particle of nourishment. ‘The refuse is rolled into a 
pellet and ejected through the mouth. Breaking open one 
of the above pellets, I found it composed of broken bones 
and feathers,—hawk’s feathers and bones. After eating 
his supper, the midnight marauder had sat contentedly 
and digested the meal. The great size of the pellet 
pointed to a great horned owl, and a single mottled buff 
and black feather lying on the ground confirmed this con- 
clusion. The great pirate of the night watches had come 
upon the unfortunate hawk asleep in the night and 
snatched him from his perch. The victim probably never 
knew what had hit him. One agonizing scream and all 
was over. Then the owl had sought his favorite feeding- 
place, pulled out the larger feathers one by one with his 
strong beak, and cast them down to serve as mute wit- 
nesses of another woodland tragedy. A bird that can 
capture and destroy such a creature as the red-shouldered 
hawk, one of our largest birds of prey, may truly be con- 
sidered the terror of the night woods. 

One day a lady telephoned to ask if I would visit her 
pine grove and ascertain, if possible, what had killed a 
rabbit whose mangled body she had found there. She 
was puzzled, as no tracks but those of the rabbit were in 
evidence. ‘here were the remains of poor Peter Cot- 
tontail-just the skin and the larger bones. Nothing 
else about but rabbit tracks. . Death seemed to have 
fallen from the skies. The snow was much trampled 
about the remains. I began to poke with a stick among 
the bones and torn fur and soon found that for which 
I was looking,—a wad about two inches long. Breaking 
it open,. numerous bones of small mammals and one 
mouse’s skull were disclosed, all wadded together by the 
rodent’s fur, or the fur of several rodents. Nothing but 
a great horned owl could have left that pellet. The mys- 
tery was explained. The highwayman of the night had 
claimed another victim. 
ie % Still, another interesting experience. It happened on 
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the shore of a Maine lake. As we sat outside the camp 
door, enjoying the beauty and stillness of the night, the 
intense silence was suddenly broken by a succession of 
piercing screams. Something down by the lakeshore was 
in mortal agony. What was happening there in the dark- 
ness? What tragedy was being enacted? Only death- 
throes could possibly produce such agonizing shrieks. 
Then suddenly all was still. Silence, deep and profound, 
again settled over lake and wood. We waited expectant, 
but there was no sound. However, we were not obliged 
to wait long for an explanation. A light wind, blowing 
directly from the lake, presently brought an overpower- 
ing, sickening odor. Now all was plain. An owl, prob- 
ably a great horned, had found a skunk, an animal that 
ordinarily fears neither man nor beast, and had descended 
upon him on noiseless wings. Snatching his victim from 
the ground, the scythe-like claws had pierced the tender 
vitals of his prey before poor mephitis mephitica could 
bring his anti-aircraft gun to bear upon the Terror. The 
gun was discharged, but never reached its mark. The 
airship had silenced it forever; put it permanently out 
of action. The next morning shed additional light on 
the tragedy. The skunk had been digging at the hole in 
which we had buried refuse fish heads and entrails, when 
the doom of the wild overtook him. Many skunks fall 
victims to owls. Many years ago a dead great horned 
owl was brought to me by a friend. He (the owl, not 
the friend) was saturated with skunk odor. The taxi- 
dermist who mounted him assured me that the owls of 
this species brought to him usually had more or less 
skunk odor about them. For a dozen years or more, if 
the room that held the owl was closed for a few days, 
the scent could be detected on again opening it. 


ET the great horned owl, though a midnight marauder 

and a terror to all the helpless creatures of the forest, 
but hunts and slays to satisfy his hunger and that of 
his mate and little ones. Necessity is laid upon him by 
nature. He is not like man, who kills for “sport” and 
revels in slaughter for the love of killing. A visit to the 
great abattoirs will change any man’s notion about birds 
of prey. As long as man is a meat-eater and a slayer of 
animals to satisfy his appetite, so long should he be 
careful how he condemns any other animal who has simi- 
lar tastes. “Let him who is without sin among us cast 
the first stone” at bubo virginianus. As for me, some of 
my most enjoyable hours in the big woods have been 
spent watching the large owls. Personally, I should be 
sorry to find them gone from their native haunts. I 
recall one such spot, “far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,’ where the constant presence of a pair of 
great horned owls was a decided asset to the charm of 
the three weeks’ outing. Then I recall a camp on a 
wilderness lake in the heart of the ancient wood. Night 
had fallen. The big campfire had been lighted and we 
were sitting about its cheerful blaze, dreaming of the 
day’s work,—the hard portage, the long paddle, the big 
fish captured, the glorious sunset. Then, from far up 
the lake came drifting down the long-drawn, melancholy 
hoot of a great horned owl, inexpressibly sad, mildly ap- 
pealing, softened by distance, the Voice of the Wilder- 
ness. It fell upon our spirits as “the call of the wild” 
and awakened a kindred response. And when we sought 
our fragrant beds of balsam and crawled into our sleep- 
ing-bags, the last sound heard was the far-off booming 
of the owl. Ever since, I have been his friend, though 
I grieve for his victims. He simply “seeks his prey from 
God,” like “the young lions that roar,” about which the 
psalmist tells us. I should sorrow to visit those ancient 
solitudes and find him gone. 
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Education Amid the Hills 


A sentimental paper into Which the author Wweabes the 
recollections of another Cambridge and the War 
record of fibe sons of Proctor Academy 


MILTON REED 


HE clouds were low-lidded. There was little prom- 
| ise of sunshine. Yet, gray and misty as the morn- 
ing was, start we must—and start we did. We 
were leaving the shore-line of Southeastern Massachu- 
setts for a shy hill-town in New Hampshire. The oldest 
member of the party, I had had a busy summer. Camp- 
work at military and naval stations had kept me in touch 
with some of the realities of the stupendous war. Fare- 
wells had been said to young friends who had leaped to 
the service of their country, donned its martial uniform, 
and left home for unknown experiences overseas. 

The rifts of leisure which I had snatched from im- 
perious war-work had led me to the sea-girt shores not 
far from home, where I had watched the slow coming 
and going of the tides, the curving surf-lines as they 
crunched the cringing sands, the spray foaming over 
gray ledges :— 

“The sight of salt water unbounded, 
The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the 
comber wind-hounded.” 

Now we were headed for quite a long run inland. We 
had not gone far, when what the old Yankees call a “sea- 
turn” rolled over us, with its ghostly damp. Finally we 
outrode its clinging sheet and gained the uplands of Mil- 
ton. ‘Then the sun showed its brassy face, leaning on a 
sill of cloud-mist. 

Our first pause was at Cambridge—and what a Cam- 


bridge! Could this be the academic centre, cloistered and. 


sanctified in retrospect, where I lived as a boy, attended 
grammar and high school, and, in my adolescence, as a 
student in Harvard College and Law School? As we 
passed through, stalwart youths in navy blue, perhaps 
from every State in the Union,—how many thousands I 
do not know,—were marching with rhythmic tread down 
Massachusetts Avenue. Yes, staid, conservative Cam- 
bridge, like one of Shakespeare’s heroines, has put on “a 
swashing and a martial outside.” Fair Harvard, the 
mother of dreamers, poets, scholars, and philosophers, 
has been transmuted, for the nonce, into a larger West 
Point; has become a leonum arida nutrix (a dry nurse 
of lions), as Horace called the land of Juba, a breeder 
and trainer of soldiers, a teacher of the military art. 
Thus not only our individual lives, but the sacred reposi- 
tories of culture, have been wrenched into new, un- 
dreamt-of lines. Such is the wondrous elasticity of true 
American life. It is willing to give all to the service of 
the country. If the trampings of the soldier temporarily 
deafen the sober monitions of the professor, and if the 
flash of war allure the student into “liberty’s detence, 
most noble task,” it is well. The world will right itself 
after a while. In due time, when duty has been followed 
to a glorious success, the students of Harvard and of 
every other college will once again behold the bright 
countenance of truth in the “quiet and still air of de- 
lightful studies.” 

I am tempted to digress and speak of the Cambridge 
of my boyhood; of the sombre hours of the Civil War; 
of its agonies, anxieties, renunciations; of our exultation 
over Gettysburg and Appomattox ; of the universal heart- 
ache when the assassin’s bullet closed the wonderful 
earthly life of President Lincoln. Much could be said 
of life in Cambridge during the times of the Civil War. 
Those were great days, but the present days are greater. 
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The arena of the current war is the world. I will only 
add that the first time that I saw ex-President Charles 
W. Eliot was when I was a boy, standing on the main 
street of Cambridge. His stalwart figure was clothed in 
the uniform of a United States Volunteer. He was 
marching, with his company, to some camp. 

We were soon on our way from Cambridge to Lowell ; 
thence we crossed the New Hampshire state line, and 
went on and on, until we reached Franklin; then veered 
to the westward and reached Andover, the terminus of 
our tour. The purpose underlying this excursion was 
to leave a boy, who had just turned eighteen, for stu- 
dent life at Proctor Academy. 

This modest Academy, nestled in the overshadowing 
hills, is one of my loyalties. The great Webster—born 
only a few miles from Proctor—said of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in 1818, “It is, sir, as I have said, a small college, 
and yet there are those who love it.” Since Webster’s 
day, Dartmouth has grown into a robust bigness. What 
the future may have in store for Proctor Academy is in 
the lap of the gods,—probably, at the best, only a mod- 
erate expansion. Like many of the smaller colleges, it 
must emphasize quality rather than quantity. 

Did not Prof. Royce insist that the dominant element 
in morals is what he called “loyalty”? Possibly, in our 
later American life, “college loyalty” and “college spirit” 
have been overworked terms. The loyalty to sound edu- 
cational standards should be paramount to that with 
which our interest in any particular institution is in- 
vested. Yet I will confess to a special interest in Proctor 
Academy. Its student life within the last ten years has 
included six young men whose lives were closely asso- 
ciated with mine. Five of these I personally delivered 
at the gates of the Academy. Where are now those who 
went out from its gates? One, after an academic course 
at Brown University and a professional course at the 
Harvard Medical School, is a lieutenant, a surgeon ‘in 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France; another, 
a graduate of Harvard, is an ensign in the United States 
Navy; a third, a Harvard student, felt the thrilling call 
to patriotic service and is now a marine, training at Quan- 
tico, Va.; a fourth is a private on the fighting line in 
France; the fifth, also a private, is training at Morn Hill 
Camp, Winchester, England. Is not this a fine record? 
Add to this list the names of all the others of former stu- 
dents at Proctor who are fighting the battle of liberty as 
enlisted men under the Stars and Stripes, and we should 
know that the little Academy in the hills has taught its 
students the duty of service, however difficult and dan- 
gerous. As Proctor Academy is co-educational, I have 
no doubt that, if we knew it, the record of its women 
graduates would be as creditable as that of the men. The 
inestimable service rendered by women in this stupendous 
crisis is as wonderful as it is noble. When the history of 
the giant conflict shall be written, it will be found how 
magnificent, exceeding anything known in the history of 
the race, has been the contribution of motherhood, wife- 
hood, sisterhood, in fact, of all womanhood, to the physi- 
cal and moral regeneration of a war-stricken world. 

So, in the sober afternoon of a flickering September 
day, we left the boy to the fostering care of Proctor 
Academy. Afar were the shadows of Ragged Mountain 
and Kearsarge. 
serene pines, a reddening tinge on the leaf-crowned 
maples. 
gathering students. A ripple of fresh, warm, young life 
was soon to break the silences of the long vacation. We 


felt that we had given over the youngster to the charge — 


of an institution that stands for wholesome and sane in- 
struction, admirable standards of conduct, correct prin- 


ciples of living, and that simplicity which should always 


There was a flow of green from the 


The Academy buildings were opening to the 


S 
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distinguish American democracy; an institution placed 
amid glorious hills, “far from the madding crowd,” 
where everything should make for a sturdy manhood and 
womanhood. 

May the boy now committed to academic life be able 
to say in after years, with Matthew Arnold,— 


“For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 
Showed me the high, white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 


A Hymn of Hate 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


These are the things I hate: 

A war without just cause; 
Disloyalty to land and state; 
Aggression, cruelty; lust to sate 

Defying heaven's laws. 

I hate brutality and vile rapine; 

Dishonoring womanhood [ hate, 
And vandalism where’er seen, 

Scorn must wither soon or late. 
But most of all, yes, most of all 

I hate intrigue, deception,—lies 
That under friendship’s call 

The basest falsehood plies. 

I hate deceitfulness that can 
With lying smiles 
Work treacherous wiles, 
Wearing the cloak of Gentleman 
To hide the blackguard, and to plan 
Pretended friendship and good-will 
While plotting specious ill. 


All these I hate; and yet a still 
Inner voice swings wide the gate 

Into the truth of a diviner will 
That bids me most hate—Hate! 


A Dentist Wins the Cross 


And typifies the debotion, in the presence of deadly 
danger, of the French, and their constancy 
to duty 


FREDERIC J. GAULD 


Author of occasional letters to the Register from the front, and 
formerly minister in Toledo, Ohio 


FRANCE, September 10, 1918. 


M: last letter was written late in June, after the 


German drive from the Chemin des Dames. 

When the Germans began their next offensive in 
July, I happened to be serving in a foyer which was 
reached by the fire of the enemy on two flanks as he 
thought to envelop Rheims. Happening to be in a hos- 
pital a few kilometres distant, I saw a wounded German 
aviator brought in on a stretcher carried by some coal- 
black French colonials. I. was talking with a doctor at 
the time and there were several aides standing about in 
the spacious hall of the historic chateau, which was the 
centre of the hospital buildings. Everybody there was 
ready to give the best of his skill and care to the wounded 
enemy, notwithstanding that this enemy aviator, or his 
compatriots, two days before, had heavily bombed the 
hospital, destroying several of the buildings. As the pris- 
oner came among us he glanced around as a wild animal 
brought suddenly among human beings, with a furtive, 
‘suspicious, and hostile look. I have been reminded of 
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that same look when watching German prisoners brought 
into a town which their aviators had frequently bombed, 
killing women and children. I will not take space 
to moralize on the why and wherefore of this 
attitude toward the human race. ‘This much I ought to 
say, there is absolutely no ground for German fear in the 
treatment accorded by the Allies to their prisoners. In 
the hospital referred to, and in the town which had suf- 
fered so severely from enemy raids, I saw no discourtesy 
to the captured enemy, nor have I heard of any. 


THE BRAVE AND THE PATIENT 


Reference to this hospital reminds me of an interesting 
personal experience—interesting to me certainly. I had 
occasion to visit the military dentist of this hospital for 
treatment several times the last two days before I saw 
the wounded German aviator. At the time, German shells 
were dropping frequently, uncomfortably close. We 
heard the shells arrive, the explosion which followed, and 
saw the smoke rise above the wood. Occasionally wounded 
soldiers were brought in from this spot past our window. 
I asked the dentist if he did not feel a bit nervous. I 
confess I was quite a good deal interested in the answer, 
really fearing the dentist more, under the circumstances, 
than the shells. But he assured me he was not in the 
least disturbed. 1 judge by the character of his work 
that he was indeed quite calm and master of himself. But 
the really interesting point follows. On the day I saw 
the aviator, I also saw my dentist, who showed me a 
brand new croix de guerre, which he had received for 
continuing at his task faithfully and efficiently under con- 
ditions of great danger. Of course, I offered my felici- 
tation, but asked when my medal might arrive. He 
showed me his bureau which had been shattered by shells 
just after I had left. Fortunately the dentist was absent 
at the time and lives to serve the suffering world. 


LURKING IN THE EVENING Sky 


Speaking of aviators, I was made very conscious the 
other evening of the big place they fill in the minds of all 
the civilians anywhere near the front. When the moon 
was at the full I climbed the hill among the vineyards 
back of this village and looked out over the beautiful 
valley with its historic river. As the moon rose higher 
and higher the hills were suffused in a vague and misty 
light, which made the scene, if possible, more lovely than 
in the day. I think I really enjoyed the calm and the 
beauty. Not even the distant boom of guns broke the 
quiet. But all the time there was in the back of my mind 
a certain constant awareness of the imminent danger 
from hostile avions, for it is on such a night when they 
are out in greatest numbers, when their course and ob- 
jective are most plain. When I returned I spoke to a 
woman who, with her two young children, had recently 
returned to her home which she had abandoned when the 
enemy had approached the village in July, at about the 
time | came here. Now he has been driven a good dis- 
tance back, thanks largely to the splendid qualities of the 
American troops. I remarked, “Une belle nuit.’ “Ah, 
oui,’ she responded, “une bonne nuit pour les Boches.” 
And very soon afterward I heard her and the children 
as they hurried from their home into a cellar when the 
enemy avions came over and began to drop their bombs. 

For some time now the enemy avions have been grow- 
ing fewer and more infrequent. When America sends 
her avions over in greater numbers the German will 
stay where he belongs. You know already of the cring- 
ing of the Rhine cities who have experienced the deadly 
effect of the English aviator bombs. Their rejoicing 
over the pains and fears of Paris and London has 
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changed to a deep concern for themselves, leading to peti- 
tions to the Kaiser to stop this breach of international 
law! 


“Go Away? WHERE SHALL I Go?” 


The dentist at his work under shell fire is typical of the 
French in their fearless devotion to their homes and tasks. 
Recently I watched some shells which were falling. I 
saw two peasants in the field who looked up when a 
shell dropped less than sixty yards away, and after the 
explosion quickly bent again to their task. The same 
thing was repeated. In this village the people had been 
ordered to leave because of the danger, but as no force 
was used to compel them, very few left. I asked a 
woman why she didn’t go to a safer place. “Where shall 
I go?” she said. “Here is my home and my field, and if 
I do not stay I shall lose my crops, and I must provide 
for my children.” So she stayed. And the fields are 
now reaped, and where the wheat and oats have been 
cut you can see the huge holes which have been blasted 
by the shells while the people worked. 


Poi,us Now Go FortH witH ELAN 


It is good to be an American here just now. The sol- 
diers and civilians are generous and heartfelt in their 
praise of the Americans, whose courage, strength, and 
efficiency are winning unbounded admiration. A marvel- 
lous change has come over the spirit of the French. Be- 
fore American help began to come, the French, war- 
weary and sad, were determined to continue the fight 
against the invader of their homes, the enemy of liberty 
and civilization, but there was little gayety of spirit or 
brightness of hope in France. Now, however, all is 
changed. A new confidence and faith in victory have 
been born, and the poilu goes to battle to-day as for the 
first time, with the traditional élan of his race. He has 
again shown the world the splendors of French chivalry 
as he did before Verdun. The light of victory is in his 
face, the joy of it is in his heart. And it is the purer 
light and joy of a victory for humanity, no less than for 
his beloved France. 

It is good to read of the great harvests in America. 
There is need of everything here. Lately I have seen 
many old women and children gleaning single ears of 
wheat in the harvested fields. Prices are terribly high. 
I do not see how many people live. But I am sure that 
the people, like the soldiers, will conquer. You hear 
little or no complaints. 


Frencu Press Gives SPACE To AMERICA 


The other day I met a section of American ambulance 
men serving with the French Army who had just received 
an army citation, and six of their number had been dec- 
orated with the croix de guerre. The American Ambu- 
lance sections have done splendid work in the French 
Army, and now the American aviators are beginning to 
win big praise from Frenchmen who are capable judges 
of aviation. Altogether, America is coming into her own 
in France. One evidence is the increasing space in 
French newspapers given not only to army affairs, but 
to American opinion and American affairs generally. 
One great sure result of this war will be an enduring 
bond of sympathy between the two republics, a part of 
the guarantee for the lasting peace. ‘[‘o-day in France, 
in the heat of battle, the bonds of‘a new union for world- 
peace are being forged and welded. America, France, 
Great Britain and her mighty fledglings are already at 
one in their purpose to make and preserve a peace fit for 
a world which has already given birth to these great 
democracies. Let all autocracies and despotisms take 
notice. 
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“What is the Organization Behind You?” 


Application of a familiar query to the peculiarly defenceless 
attitude of many of our churches 
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WILLIAM M. TAYLOR 


How many of our readers know what a task a mission- 
ary of our Church has in striking deep roots in the South? 
The author of this article written in clear, searching 
words out of a real, constant grapple with difficulties, 
both large and small, is in charge of our church in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. It must be lonely there at times. Some of 
us—and this means laymen and clergymen—forget our 
hard-pressed friends in pulpit and pew. Do you ever 
hear a New England minister pray for the success of 
workers in distant and struggling parishes? Sometimes 
we wonder why so little is given for home missionary 
work by most of our people. The simple and unworthy 
truth is, there are many of us who have no heart of in- 
terest or love for the work or the brethren. ‘There is 
no people in Christendom more liberal and devoted than 
Unitarians. But when slackers whose only zest is their 
local parochial success and their own living direct their 
congregations to no obligation and no conquest, what 
can we expect? Mr. Taylor does not say this, and he 
does not really imply it. But read his article, get the 
heart of it, and you will find he wants to feel he 
belongs to the whole body of our faith, and no less that 
the whole body of our faith belongs to him. And near 
and far there are scores who share his deep and needless 
hunger.—EpirTor. 


earnest and sincere search after God than is now man- 

ifest on the part of all thinking men. Any man who 
can make his experiences of God sound real to his auditors 
will not fail of a hearing. Men will listen on their knees 
to any one who can lead them into a living knowledge of 
the divine manifestations of his presence and power. 

The moral and spiritual nature of God revealed in the 
New Testament leaves nothing to be desired. Until we 
can discover some new human qualities higher than love 
and sympathy, tenderness and sacrifice, we can hardly 
hope that a higher idea of God’s nature can be revealed 
to men than that which was embodied in Jesus Christ. 
Yet the mere record of the ideals of Jesus is not satisfying. 
The nearer one gets back to the pure ideal set forth in the 
New ‘Testament, the less content is one with only the 
words of another. 

Men want to know the God of Jesus Christ, but they 
want to know him in such a way as to illumine their whole 
life and the whole world which challenges their efforts. 
They are tired of and disgusted with drawing a sharp line 
of distinction between things sacred and secular, the. 
yawning gulf artificially fixed between the practical life 
of every day and the religious life of Sunday. Even 
when they do not know it, this course splits their lives and 
personalities into two antagonistic parts, which are in a 
constant warfare. More earnest souls than we suspect 
are driven into insanity and physical weakness, for a man 
who suffers this divided personality can never be wholly 
present at any task. 

The task of the Unitarians is obvious. Our interpreta- 
tion of God must be infinitely greater than that of the 
modern ancients! Our world cannot be cut up into sacred 
and secular, our life and personality cannot remain split 
into conflicting parts. We must give to the world an ex- 
perience of God that is broad and deep and high enough 


T the long history of the race there has not been a more 


‘for all men to find him an ultimate unity. He must be a 


God adequate to our familiar universe. Our task is great. 
We must give a religious content to every new fact, to 
every new stage of social development, to every new call- 


ing of man, and to every changed condition or circum- 


me! 


stance of life. This cannot be done by any one single in- 
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dividual nor by any number of individuals working apart 
and alone. This is an organic age. Great things can only 
be done through organic co-operation. Whoever under- 
takes a movement in society 1s confronted by the ques- 
tion, “What is the organization behind you?” No new 
laws are enacted, no philosophy is propagated, and no 
religion is disseminated without an organization. I am 
happy and proud of my fellowship in the Unitarian 
Church, but I have often grieved to hear Unitarian minis- 
ters say that they had no denominational pride, that all 
they cared for was to liberalize the religious ideals of the 
people, that they were not seeking to make people Uni- 
tarians, that the name “Unitarian” is a handicap anyhow, 
and that it made no difference what church a man belongs 
to, just so he is liberal! 

Such disinterestedness may be very beautiful as an 
ideal, but in this practical world it will not work. On the 
contrary, it will eventually thwart the very purpose which 
we have set before us. Such an attitude is contrary to all 
organic law. In a man’s body there are certain distinct 
organic glands. ‘They are none the less members of the 
whole body. The thyroid gland is a federation of individ- 
ual cells separate and distinct from other cells of the body. 
The thyroid gland is a specialization for the purpose of 
secreting, storing, and discharging certain elements 
for the purpose of maintaining a proper equilib- 
rium between all the organs of the body. Suppose 
these individual cells should decide that they need not 
maintain their organization, and should diffuse them- 
selves throughout the whole body and do their work as in- 
dividuals in the beautiful spirit of disinterestedness. The 
inevitable result would be death to the whole human or- 
ganism. 

The Unitarian Church is to the social organism what 
the thyroid gland is to the human body, and its work is 
just as vital. There are enough religious liberals diffused 
throughout society to revolutionize the whole religious 
world and give a religious content to all currents of 
thought and activity, but as individual units they can do 
little except to irritate the body, even producing social 
disorder. All such should be drawn into an organic 
unit where they can co-operate instead of working at cross 
purposes or stagnating for lack of fellowship. 

There is a kind of liberalism among the orthodox, but it 
is merely a sympathetic emotionalism which tends to the 
disintegration of the body, but they are held together by 
the limitations of thought enforced by creedal confes- 
sions. It seems that the Unitarians might improve our 
organization by a reversal of this order; 1.e., by a closer 
sympathy and emotional affiliation in denominational 
pride, leaving, at the same time, the largest possible liberty 
for the creation of a variety of intellectual ideals. Not 
external binding as by creeds, but the irresistible attrac- 
tion of love and sympathy in the free quest of God would 


lead us like an army of the Lord to rejoice in our denomi- 


national fellowship. We should support with intenser zeal 
our church and all of its institutions and uphold the hands 
of our missionary forces to the end that all men who are 
inclined to religious liberalism may be bound by emo- 
tional bonds into one great organic fellowship for the 
purpose of storming the ungodly citadels, and converting 
them into sacred precincts for the dwelling of the holy 
spirit of our God. Life and the world must be unified. 
The yawning chasms between sacred and secular must 
be closed up forever in the minds of men. Wherever 
the eye of man may turn, he must behold God’s glory. 
Whatever one may put his hand to do, he shall feel the 
throbbings of his love. Individualistic thought and spe- 


_. cialization is essential but powerless until it is organized 
into social emotion. Let us take up more and more our 
task with open minds, clean hands, and sympathetic love! 
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for freedom and BRumanity 
“A Starlit Flag Unfurled” 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan, and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say’— 
He said, “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He lifts his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! ‘ 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— - 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 


“Give me white paper!” 
One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw he saw; he heard what no man heard. 
In answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well! 
Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind,— 
Sailing still West the hidden shore to find; 
For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the World. 


—Edward Everett Hale. 


PRAYER 


O Thou Infinite Spirit, stirring within the human spirit, 
we turn to Thee. Thou dost move us to restless desires 
and to eager adventures. Before our eyes Thou hast 
placed the bow of promise, the promise that shines even 
upon the clouds of the storm. Thou art alluring us to 
better things, impelling our feet into new paths, calling 
persistently to us to follow where Thou dost lead. We 
thank Thee for this new world, for its new life and its 
new ideals. With solemn joy we thank Thee that the 
new world has become the light of life to the old world 
and that the stars in our flag are guiding men through 
the night of doubt to a new morning that shall break 
over all the earth. Amen. 
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978 
is Calling Me 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 


Hawaii 


O Bright Land, thou dost call me away 
To thy heavenly isles of the sea; 

And in fancy I stroll there to-day, 
In the spell of the ukulele. 


Yes, I roam on thy ever-green shore, 
Till my troubles in Lethe all cease, 
And I see not a shadow of war 
On the beautiful waters of peace. 


O how bright is the light of thy smile, 
From the shade of the cocoanut-tree! 

And how sweetly thy breezes beguile, 
With an air from the ukulele! 


Yes, I roam on thy ever-green shore, 
Till my troubles in Lethe all cease, 
And I see not a shadow of war 
On the beautiful waters of peace. 


The Church Manager Arrives 


A Story 
EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


III 


The result was that of course I lost my 
popularity with the young people. Ruth 
and her set left off coming to church, and 
the committee blamed me for bringing a 
scandal on the church. Nevertheless my 
congregations held out pretty well. If you 
want to get people you must take them 
where you find them. ‘The men are the 
great difficulty. For some reason they 
seem to prefer fraternal orders to churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church accordingly 
frowns on all orders which are not under 
priestly supervision. I soon saw that the 
men must be reached through the secular 
societies, so I sent out invitations to each 
of the popular organizations in turn to be 
present on Sunday morning in a body. 
This brought a fine showing of men and 
added greatly to our prosperity, although, 
strange to say, many of the church people 
objected. They said that so much stir 
and confusion was distracting—it took 
away the worshipful character of the ser- 
vice and destroyed the churchly atmos- 
phere. 

I did not falter, however. The city was 
getting to know that our church was on 
the map. “Publicity, publicity, and ever 
more publicity,’ was my motto.’ The 
church that hides its light is lost. Here, 
as elsewhere, the advertiser wins. I in- 
augurated classes in Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, civics, agriculture, and sociology. On 
Sunday evenings I had a Forum, on Sun- 
day afternoons I started a Clinic for Sick 
Souls, to which people were invited to bring 
their problems and ailments of mind and 
body for psychopathic treatment. ‘The re- 
sults were not altogether reassuring. Wild, 
strange people flocked to these meetings, 
and some very disturbing cases involved us 
in any amount of trouble. My best people 
protested that they didn’t want the church 
given over to the cult of the erratic and 
eccentric. The busier and more prosper- 
ous we became, the greater was their dis- 
satisfaction and restlessness. They wanted 
the church to flourish, but did not want 
to be disturbed in their quiet, peaceful 
ways. 

I mentioned this complication to Blagdon 
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when he came over to see me, and he 
threw back his head and laughed. 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh 
I said. “The church ought to 
make itself felt everywhere, to heal, to 
educate, and even to amuse.” 

“How about religion?” he asked. “This 
is the day of specialization. No one any 
longer attempts to spread out and cover 
all the ground anywhere. It is concentra- 
tion, subdivision, expert work, which 
counts.” 

“But,” I insisted, “in religion as in medi- 
cine, it is New School, not Old School 
now. In the older practice drastic doses 
prevailed. The New School relies on 
triturations, infinitesimal doses, and makes 
medication palatable. Religion to-day has 
become homeceopathic. It is pleasanter to 
take, and cures you without your know- 
ing it.” 

Again he laughed. It is hard to get 
Blagdon to be serious in a discussion, al- 
though he seems to be earnest enough in 
his work. 

“Why not stick to religion?” he went 
on. “Why not trust yourself and your 
church to the main stream of life and go 
with the eternal realities?” 

“The trouble is, they don’t go. They 
don’t get you anywhere. They sidetrack 
you. You’ve got to put the business into 
religion if you want to make it go. Wings 
are all very well, but wheels are better 
for this world.” 

“And yet,” he persisted, “all the great 
creative geniuses of the Church from 
Jesus down have made and saved it by 
other and simpler means. They have 
said nothing about organization.” 

“How about Saint Paul? He made the 
Christian Church by being an organizer. 
And didn’t Jesus say that he must be 
about his Father’s business?” 

“Possibly you can put that meaning into 
it, but, after all, isn’t it the spirit that is 
needed even more than business? Wher- 
ever you have organization you stifle the 
soul, whether it be in politics, in industry, 
or in religion, and at last men cry, ‘Who 
shall save us from the body of this death?’ 
If you want to kill a prophet, turn him 
into an administrator. I defy you to find 
an exception to the rule.” 

But I couldn’t stay to hear any more. 
Two committees were waiting for me, and 
I had to be excused. Blagdon says he 
loathes the word “efficiency” and wishes 
he might never hear it again. He doesn’t 
see why we should be dragooned into 
heaven. With the world to-day lying un- 
der the curse of regimentation, he doesn’t 
see why there can’t be one institution at 
least which is left to develop freely from 
within. 

What such talk means I’m sure I don’t 
know; my modern mind refuses to take it 
in. Blagdon, I hear, is having a moderate 
success, but moderate successes can hardly 
be called successes in these days. It is only 
the big things that count. When he says 
that you have to secularize religion to make 
it outwardly successful, so that it ceases 
to be spiritual, I don’t believe it. It’s all 
very well for him to say that the devil is 
the most efficient person he knows and he 
is glad that so far God hasn’t adopted his 
methods. I say that if the devil is efficient, 
we must beat him at his own game. 
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I may not have succeeded as I hoped, but 
my faith remains unshaken. The world is 
for the capable and all that is in it, even 
religion. My motto, “Up and doing,” was 
‘the motto of Saint Francis and John Wes- 
ley. They got the spirit that Blagdon 
talks so much about onto its feet and set 
it a-going. Theirs was certainly a “going 
religion”; it was a gospel on wheels, and 
that is what we want to-day. We shall 
never return to the Church of the status 
quo ante. 

I can see that my stay in Colchester is 
likely to be brief, but what does that mat- 
ter? There are other places. Fortu- 
nately I am an optimist; best of all, I am 
young. I am yet going to prove that, what- 
ever may be the effect of the Church on 
business, business alone can save the 
Church, for I am convinced that it can 
be done. 
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Literature 
A Better Knowledge of France 


We have marvelled at the heroism and 
even more at the patience of the French. 
The France we thought we knew before the 
war seemed to us restless and nervous, and 
Paris the gay dancer of careless levity or 
feverish impetuosity. Perhaps we knew 
that the life in the country towns was quiet 
and sweet, if we were fortunate enough to 
live for a while in one which was free of 
famous landmarks. We did know that the 
Frenchman’s love of la belle France kept 
his immigration the lowest of any large 
country of Europe, and that there was a 
very ready response of the government to 
the will of the people. But we underesti- 
mated the vital effect of these things. 

How we have questioned as to the source 
of French military genius, of her firm unity, 
of her calm determination! What was the 
mind, the heart, the soul of a Frenchman 
which was back of the physical signs? Had 
a great struggle changed the whole charac- 
ter of the French people? Could Paris be 
the city that we had known? 

We have formed some answers to our 
own questions from the tremendous accom- 
plishments of the French in the war. 
Works have come to us by Englishmen and 
Americans as well as Frenchmen which 
have explained much to us, but no clearer 
answer or one with more intimate quality 
could be found than the recently published 
letters* of a French officer, Lieut. Henri 
G—, to American correspondents. 

What happened to a portion of France is 
shown very vividly where he speaks of his 
family :— 


I lived with my wife and my three little 
children in a small house in the suburbs of 
Lille, where I had my office, and I travelled in 
the north of France and parts of Belgium. 
On the oth of October, 1914, my quarter 
was bombarded and burned by the Germans 
on their entry into the city. Since that date 
I am entirely ignorant of what has happened 
to my dear family. C'est le plus triste. 


We have thought so much of the brave 
little kingdom which was promptly enslaved 


*EnTENTE Corp1aALe: From the Letters of Lieutenant 
pian G—. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis Co. $1 net. 
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by the Germans that we have not realized 
as we should that portions of France were 
taken and treated in a like manner. In the 
same letter, dated November 17, 1916, he 
writes at the close :— 


You have read of the new atrocities in 
Belgium. If we lacked courage, which is not 
the case, reading of all these crimes would 
give us the necessary vigor not to feel our 
own sufferings. 


Several times in the letters, Lieut. Henri 
G— shows with a Clarity and logic that is 
seldom found outside of France what brav- 
ery is in fighting and that all of the French 
soldiers are brave except when shocked by 
some strange attack. He writes :— 


Yes, it has happened to me to be afraid, 
and it will happen again. But these fears 
might be better called surprises. . On 
the contrary, a foreseen and expected attack 
leaves one calm and indifferent. At Verdun, 
during the strongest attacks, during the 
artillery duel which crushed us, I took notes 
very tranquilly and sent reports to my su- 
periors. . Do not think this was brave. 
It was only natural. It was splendid, for 
example, to see one of my sergeants, who 
ordinarily was afraid, and who, to give me 
pleasure, tried hard to be fearless; he was 
much less calm than I, but deserved a hun- 
dred times as much merit, for he was making 
a great efiort. 


The gratitude of Lieut. Henri G— rings 
clear for American sympathy before the 
United States entered the war, for the 
splendid service of the American Ambu- 
lance Corps, for the help and food which 
his family received from the American 
Committee before they returned to him, his 
little son being mentally enfeebled through 
the explosion of a powder factory. Upon 
America’s entrance into the war he says 
joyously :— 


The tremendous aid which your country 
will bring us is not only material; it is 
above all an aid of morale and comfort. The 
entry into the war of your great nation gives 
the whole world official recognition of out- 
raged right and menaced civilization. All 
honor to you for this act. 

I do not know how to describe to you the 
joy of every one here—officers and soldiers. 
There are moments when it is good to live. 


Throughout the remaining letters the pa- 
tient heroism of the French till America can 
send adequate forces is the key-note. There 
is great happiness over the American ar- 
rivals in France. Whether wounded or sick 
and writing, from a hospital or in the trench 
under fire, his gratitude for what Amer- 
ica is doing and his hopes in her greater 
support flow constantly. The letters end 
too soon, March 28, 1918, and we wonder 
what words he could find for the million 
and a half and more men whom we have 
now sent to enable the line to be so 
strengthened that victory on victory marches 
before the Allies in France, and for the 
millions more whom we will as surely and 


_more promptly send within the next twelve 


months. 

It must suffice to quote the personal an- 
swer which Lieut. Henri G— seems to give 
each of us individually. Of Paris with 
whose development spiritually we are so 
much concerned he speaks once directly :— 
£ As to the heart of Paris, it suffers dis- 
ereetly at home. It weeps for its dead and 
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waits for the return of those it loves, but it 
remains ever confident. It is no longer the 
frivolous Paris one would have known for- 
merly. It is like a person growing wiser 
with age. Even bad news leaves it indifferent. 
But it is not insensible; for if there is a 
victory, of little importance even, it lives 
again. 


Religion is seldom mentioned, although 
the spirit of the book is religious, but one 
letter referring to it at length is so signifi- 
cant of the growing fraternity that it must 
not be omitted :— 


I do not know whether le Pere Cabanel told 
you that, following great attacks, it is not at 
all rare to see the Catholic chaplain going 
the battlefield in company with the 

Protestant pastor, both of them giving their 

religious aid to the dying, regardless of their 

faitheewere 
I remember in the attacks at Bois de 
Chaume, in September, a young officer near 
me was mortally wounded. As he was still 
on the battlefield the next day, the chaplain, 
who was going by, approached him to say 
some words of consolation. My comrade, 
who was not a believer, made an effort and 
said, “Monsieur L’Aumonier, I am not a be- 
liever, but I am going to die happy because 
“I have done my duty.’ Our good chaplain 
replied, ‘‘Permit me, my friend, to shake your 
hand, because you honest man.” 

These are the little things which make one 

admire them. 


over 


are an 


The entire proceeds of the sale of the 
book will be divided between the organiza- 
tion Giuvre mon Soldat and Lieut. Henri 


G—. H. W.G. 


Synchronizing the Mind and its Grief 


Curistus Consorator. By H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 1918. $1 
net. Crist AND Sorrow. Same author, 
publishers, and date. 60 cents net.—These 
two little books are two presentations of 
precisely the same material, with only 
slight variation of form. The first orig- 
inally appeared in June, 1915, the second in 
February, 1916, and each has been reprinted 
or reissued four times, so that they seem 
to go their separate ways, for a reason 
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not clear to the reviewer. The Bishop of 
Durham here tries to bring the ministra- 
tions of the religion and theology of the 
Church of England to those in Great Brit- 
ain whom the Great War has plunged into 
sorrow. The mystical and medieval piety 
of the books is well expressed and will 
doubtless comfort many who share its atti- 
tude. The sacramental dogma of the suf- 
fering God-man has a strong appeal for 
minds of a certain type, and it is here 
brought to bear with great art on the 
anguish of the hour. For those whose 
minds belong to the same century as their 
grief, the Bishop will probably be less 
comforting than he deserves to be. 


. By the Creator of Finnegan 


SUNSHINE AND AWKWARDNESS, By Strick- 
land Gillilan. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1. 
—Messrs. Forbes & Co. have rendered the 
American public a real service by publish- 
ing this book. In these days, when men’s 
thoughts are burdened with so much that is 
serious, a volume of genuine humor, having 
no other purpose but to amuse, is a verita- 
ble godsend. Mr. Gillilan has good reason 
to be considered the legitimate successor of 
Artemus Ward. Employing the same ram- 
bling, inconsequential style, he comments on 
various phases of contemporary life with a 
humor that is always good-natured and fre- 
quently searching. His work provokes 
honest, hearty laughter, without a sting. 
There is some pathos, not a little sound 
common sense, interspersed with stories 
which are all of them funny and many of 
them new. 


Entente Cordiale 
From the Letters of Lieutenant Henri G— 


A SIMPLE and direct record of a soldier’s thinking, 
so characteristically French that we must accept it 
as an index to the French military idealism, to the 
French friendliness for America, and to the dogged 
determination of the French soldiers who held Verdun. 
In English. $1.00 net. An admirable gift book. All 
proceeds from the publication and sale are to be 
divided between the writer of the letters and the 
were mon Soidat. 


Geo. H. Exuis Co., Publishers, Boston 


A NEW VOLUME OF NATURE ESSAYS 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF GOD “ay 


By ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


Of her previous essays, the Boston Transcript wrote: 
‘‘Whatever she has written opens fresh doors into delightful 


thoughts and fancies,’”’ 


and the San Francisco Chronicle classed them 
““among the best essays in the English language.’”’ 


This volume is better than its predecessors. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


for trenches or home. 


A good book 
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Weather Forecast 
ROSE BROOKS 


My Daddy looks into the paper to see 
What kind of a day it is going to be. 
My Mother goes out and looks up at the sky, 
And wonders if all of the clothes will get dry. 


Now why should they look at the paper and sky? 
I’ve a much better way on which J rely; 

And if you'll believe me I'll tell it to you,— 

I’ve tried it and know that it always comes true! 


I tell by my Pussy! (You know he’s so clean,— 
The tidiest kitty that ever you’ve seen!) 

When he washes his face and his eyes and his nose, 

I watch his paw closely; and why,—do you s’pose,— 


If he washes in front but not back of his ear, 

That day is just sure to be pleasant and clear, 

But if he cleans front of his ear and behind, 

You'll see the rain soon? Pussies know, as you'll find. 


The Little Seal and the 
Penguin’s Egg 


HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


Tretic was one year old, and felt that he 
was quite a young fellow of a seal. He 
could swim and dive and sleep as com- 
fortably on water as on land. He played 
almost every day with hundreds of seals 
his own age in among the hills of snow 
where there was a playground set apart 
for them with clumps of wild grasses here 
and there. 

One morning, however, Tretic said to 
himself, “I’m tired of playing with the little 
seals, and I don’t think any one will miss 
me if I go after the holluschickie just one 
day.” He looked around to see if he could 
see any of these big fellows. He marked 
out eight or ten of them flapping along at 
quite a pace over a hill not far off. 

He started at his best speed, but by the 
time he had reached the top of the hill he 
could see not a single one of the hollus- 
chickie whichever way he might look. He 
started to follow the marks their flappers 
had made in the snow, but it had begun to 
snow and he soon lost the track. Still, 
hoping to find them, he went to the top 
of the next hill; but not a sign of a hol- 
luschick. 

It had been fine fun to chase up the hills 
this way, and Tretic felt so free and gay 
he snorted and barked in glee and then slid 
down a steep slope to a beach which looked 
very attractive to him. Along the beach 
he ran till he came to the foot of a cliff, 
where he saw a little round thing almost as 
white as the snow. But it wasn’t snow. 
It was a penguin’s egg. 

Tretic did not know it was a penguin’s 
ege nor that it had fallen from one of the 
nests in the cliff above. He only knew 
that he had found it and that it was great 
fun pushing it around in the snow with his 
nose and flappers; indeed, it was the best 
plaything he had ever found. If the snow 
had not been particularly smooth he might 
have broken it, but there was not even the 
slightest crack in it when Tretic thought 
it was time to go home. He put it care- 
fully where the snow projected and formed 
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a pocket into which the egg fitted very 
well and where no one else was likely to 
find it. 

Back to his mother he went, and so many 
of his brothers and sisters and cousins 
came home at about the same time that she 
did not notice that he came from a different 
direction. He wanted to tell about the 
place where he had gone and what he had 
found and played with all day, but if he 
did he was not sure they would let him 
go the next day to play there; and he 
wanted to go. So he went to sleep that 
night with not a word about his adventure. 

Now the penguins returned home to the 
cliff above the beach where the little seal 
had played with the egg. Hundreds and 
hundreds of them began waddling to their 
nests. Each mother penguin’s first concern 
was her eggs. One mother found an egg 
missing, and she made such a cry that all 
soon knew that“an egg had been lost. 

“My egg is gone,” she cried, “one of my 
eggs is gone, and I had only two.” 

“Tt may have fallen out of your nest and 
be in the snow below,” suggested a particu- 
larly solemn-looking bird. 

“My nest never ought to have been placed 
so near the edge of the cliff, I know,” an- 
swered the mother penguin, “but this was 
the only place left for a nest when I came. 
Please help me find my egg.” 

A great many joined her in the search, 
flying in the creyasses of rock below her 
nest and around the foot of the cliff, but 
they did not see the egg. When they came 
up on the cliff again, one of the little pen- 
guins who had remained at home that day 
while his parents had been away on a long 
flight came up and said: “A little seal was 
playing on the beach below nearly all day. 
He may know something about the egg.” 

“Ves, he must,” said the very solemn- 
looking penguin who had advised the others 
to search for the egg at the foot of the 
cliff. “We must ask the seals about it.” 

“Won’t you go with me to the seals,” the 
distressed mother pleaded. “The seals do 
not live so far away.” Of course they 
would! 

Off ran a great flock of penguins to the 
seal colony. The seals were much surprised 
to see these very distant relatives come in 
such an hour. “Be more quiet, penguins,” 
called a big seal. “The children are all 
asleep, and it is a strange hour for you to 
call on us. Can’t you go away now and 
come back in the morning?” 

“We wouldn’t disturb you if it were not 
very necessary,” replied one of the pen- 
guins, coming up to him; “but one of our 
number lost an egg and we think one of 
your little fellows may have seen it.” 

“That is a serious matter,” the big seal 
confessed. “Now I can understand why 
you have come at such an hour.” He gave 
a loud yelp which woke up the seals that 
were asleep, and all came over toward him 
as fast as their flaps would carry them,— 
old seals, holluschickie, yearlings, and even 
a few baby seals. They knew from the call 
that a matter of great importance demanded 
that they come together as quickly as pos- 
sible, and they all listened attentively : 
the big seal told the story. “Does any seal 
know anything about the penguin’s egg?” 
he finally asked very loudly and solemnly 
so that every seal heard and felt the weight 
of his words. 
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“T was playing with it to-day, I guess, a — 
white round thing,” said a frightened little © 
voice that could not have been heard if it 
had not been very quiet. “I found it on 
the snow near the foot of the cliff and 
played with it. I didn’t know what it was.” 

“And didn’t break it?” asked an excited 
penguin. 

“No, not a bit,” answered the yearling; 
“and I put it away very carefully near the 
foot of the cliff.” 

“Oh! show me where it is. It is my 
egg,” exclaimed the nother, flying up to 
him. 

The little seal blinked his eyes and started 
off toward the beach at the foot of the cliff, 
and it was funny to see the great crowd of 
seals and penguins following pell-mell, tum- 
bling over one another. The egg was just 
where the yearling had placed it, and the 
mother penguin thanked him for placing it 
where it was so safe, even if he had played 
with it. Then the yearling’s mother came 
up to him, and he told her how he had tried 
to follow the holluschickie. She said, “I 
will excuse you this time, because you took 
good care of the egg; but do not go off 
that way again.” 


Beth’s Attic Find 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


“What is it now, dear?” and Mrs. 
Wheeler, Beth Singleton’s grandmother, 
stood in the kitchen door, with an indul- 
gent smile on her face, as her grand- 
daughter came down from the attic, an old- 
fashioned portfolio in her hand. “It’s not 
a warming-pan, or a foot-heater, this time, 
I see.” 

“No; it’s something I found in great- 
grandfather’s old hair trunk, the one hav- 
ing his initials, ‘A. H. W.,’ on it, in big 
brass nails,” replied Beth. “It’s the best 
find yet. I never supposed that anybody’s 
attic could be such an interesting old treas- 
ure-house as this one is. I really—never— 
did.” 

“Few places have been in one family so 
many years as ours has been,” remarked 
Mrs. Wheeler, with a pardonable touch of 
pride in her voice. “The house was built 
by Amos Wheeler—I don’t know how many 
years ago, but a great many. Let’s see 
what you”— 

“They are funny pictures—all of men,” 
interrupted Beth, laying open the portfolio, 
which she had discovered in the attic. 

Mrs. Wheeler stepped to the table, at the 
side of which Beth was standing. 

“Oh,” she explained, “they’re the sil- 
houettes of your great-grandfather’s college 
classmates. There are twelve, are there 
not? That is the number of his class, if I 
remember correctly. I used to know most 
of their names.” 

Beth hurriedly counted them. 

“Yes.” Then quickly, “Aren’t they—in- 
teresting !” 

“They surely are,” was Mrs. Wheeler’s 
reply, “and odd, too. That one is your 
great-grandfather, the one with the high 
collar.” 

“I wonder how they ever thought to have 
their pictures taken in this way?” and Beth 
looked up at her grandmother inquiringly. 

“"Twas about the only way they had in s 
those days of procuring one’s likeness,” de- 


ware Ty 


clared Mrs. Wheeler. 
rule, couldn’t exchange paintings and the 
_ like, so they had to resort to silhouettes.” 
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“College boys, as a 


-“Tt’s an odd name,” reflected Beth, hold- 
ing up the silhouette of her great-grand- 
father. “I wonder how they happened to 
be called by such a queer name.” 

“They took -their name from Etienne de 
Silhouette, who was the French Minister 
of Finance in 1759,” explained Mrs. 
Wheeler. “The period in which he lived was 
a time of great extravagance on the part 
of the aristocracy and ruling classes, and 
Silhouette recommended that stricter econ- 
omy should be practised by the nation. This 
suggestion was received with derision by 
the wealthy; and that they might laugh to 
scorn Silhouette and his recommendations, 
they began to practise all kinds of false 
economy. 

“The sleeves and tails of the men’s coats 
were shortened, many of the daily necessi- 
ties were ridiculously curtailed, and instead 
of having their portraits painted in oils by 
distinguished artists, the wealthy people, 
by means of candle-light and charcoal or 
crayon, had sketched on paper the outline 
of their profile, or head—sometimes the 
whole body—and then had it filled in with 
black, or some uniform color. 

“There was such a storm of ridicule di- 
rected against poor Silhouette, that he was 


_ forced by public opinion to resign his pub- 


lic office.” 

“So that is why they are called silhou- 
ettes!” exclaimed Beth. Then after a mo- 
ment, “I wonder if there’s anything else in 
the attic as interesting as these odd pictures 


’ and their strange origin.” 


“Possibly not—of that nature,” smiled 
her grandmother. 

“Tf there is, we must find it out,” and 
Beth gathered up the faded silhouettes, and 


placed them again in the leather portfolio. 


A Boy and a Woodchuck 


[Emma C. Dowd, in Sunday School Times] 


Teddy was sick in bed. The doctor had 
just come. Teddy could hear him talking 
with mother in the next room. 

“T can’t persuade him to touch the milk,”’ 
his mother was saying.: ‘‘He never drinks 
it when he is well. What shall I do?”’ 

Teddy listened eagerly for the answer. 
Dr. Huntington was such a kind, jolly man. 

«Starve him to it!” 

Teddy could hardly believe he heard 
aright. He trusted his ears still less when 
the doctor walked, smiling, up to the bedside. 

“How ‘do you feel this morning?’ he 
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“No, sir,” said Teddy. ‘What is it?” 

“Well, it was this way,” 
settled himself comfortably in his chair. 
“There was once a little woodchuck that 
lived in a nice, deep hole with his mother. 
There was nothing he liked to do quite so 
wellas to run around inthe sunshine. At the 
other end of the lot there was a tall tree, and 
one morning the little woodchuck’s mother 
said: ‘To-day you must learn to climb that 
tree. I cannot always be here to protect you, 
and if a dog should catch you away from 
home you'd be in a fine plight.’ 

“But the little woodchuck looked up the 
steep trunk, and said, ‘Oh, I can’t!’ 
away. : 
“The next morning his mother said to him 
again, ‘To-day you must certainly learn to 
climb that tree!’ But once more the little 
woodchuck answered, ‘I can’t! I can’t!’ 
and ran off to play in the sunshine. 

“Tt was not long before the mother went 
to visit a neighbor. ‘The little woodchuck 
was having a glorious time, when all of a 
sudden he heard a yelp, and there was a dog 
rushing toward him! He looked longingly 
at his home across the lot; but the dog was 
between—and he was coming nearer every 
second! The little woodchuck ran as hard 
as he could make his feet fly, but the dog 
ran faster. Just as he thought he couldn’t 
run much farther, he came to the big tree. 
“Dear me!’ he gasped, ‘I can’t climb it!’ 
And then because the dog was almost upon 
him, and because there wasn’t anything else 
to do, the little woodchuck just scrambled 
up that tree—up, up, up, till he was out of 
the dog’s reach! You see, he had to, and so 
he did! 

“T hope to-morrow morning I shall find 
you a-great deal better.’”’ And the doctor 
smiled a kind good-by. 

Teddy lay thinking, after his mother and 
Dr. Huntington had gone out. 


and the doctor) awfully hungry! 


and ran 
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“T wonder if I could,” he thought; ‘I’m 
!” and he reached for the glass 
of milk on the table by his bed. 

When his mother came back, the glass was 
empty, and Teddy was smiling contentedly 
among the pillows. 


Take Account of Holidays 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 


MRS. PRINCESS B. TROWBRIDGE 


It is well to make much of holiday cele- 
brations. Have the children prepare little 
gifts for a birthday. Perhaps it may be 
only to draw a picture. 

On Valentine’s Day we always make 
valentines. Use scrap-pictures and paste 
them on colored cardboard. Or use paper 
doilies, cutting out the centre and pasting 
on a piece of cardboard, with an appro- 
priate picture underneath. This makes a 
pretty little valentine of paper lace. Cut 
out hearts of red cardboard or paper, and 
string them together in graduated sizes, 
on red ribbon or twine. 

At Christmas-time even the baby can 
make something. A simple match-holder 
may be made as follows: Cut from card- 
board a circle about four inches in diame- 
ter. Cut a slit one-third of the diameter 
at each end. Fold the lower half upwards, 
turning the cut edges in and pasting them 
to the upper semi-circle to form the holder. 

To make a match-scratcher, cut a piece 
of sandpaper any desired shape, and paste 
on cardboard. A Christmas picture or bell 
may be pasted at the top of the cardboard. 
Penny calendars can be used by the children 
in endless ways. 


The BEST Record of - Them All 
: in the World of Roasted Coffees. 


The “White Hotere Brand of 'Chtfee ae the 
oo ap 3 and 5 Ib. ‘cans—has made a “record” 

feos Superior Quality and Dependability. We 
Son hae and proud to “ring the changes” 

on “NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” when 
ees recording the merits of this splendid Coffee. 


One WHITE HOUSE of Your Grocer TODAY | 


asked, taking Teddy’s wrist in his cool hand. 
“T haven’t had anything to eat,’ whined 
the little boy. ‘I can’t drink milk.”’ 
“You'd better try,’”’ said the doctor. 
; “T can’t! Mayn’t I have a cooky?”’ 
“ee No.” 
“Or some bread and butter?”’ 
“ee No.” * ¥ 
“Why not?” 
“Because milk is better for you.” 
“But I can’t drink it!” 
_ ‘he physician was preparing a powder and 
did not reply. 
Teddy wondered if he had heard. 


“Dic ver hear the story of the little 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Our Pan-American Holiday 
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ee IT, 5 the same idea is predominant of 
utilizing the Columbus Day observance for 


Suggestion that the great anniversary be made! the promotion of civic and national patriot- 


a time of our races’ thanksgiving 
J. A. STEWART 


Only recently has the movement started 
which has given the American continents 
a common and inclusive holiday. 

A few years ago the feeling began to 
gain ground that Columbus Day, October 
12, one of the newer holidays, has not yet 
been given a definite patriotic character, nor 
a properly broad celebration. 

The idea grew out of the sensible sug- 
gestion by a city public recreation league 
that holidays should be made to count 
for more in the lives of the people, as a 
means of rational recreation, and as a 
means of promoting American nationalism 
among the people who come to this country 
from every corner of the earth. 

Apropos of this, too, it may be recalled 
that Columbus Day made its formal début 
in the select society of our national holidays 
less than a decade ago. For many years 
the date of Columbus’s birth, October 12, 
had been celebrated with more or less dem- 
onstration by appreciative compatriots and 
various orders and organizations. 

A New York legislator first introduced 
Columbus Day into the galaxy of national 
holidays. Other States were not slow to 
follow. In 1910, four States added this 
holiday to their list. In 1911, no less than 
nine States designated October 12 as a legal 
holiday to celebrate the discovery of 
America. Columbus Day is now celebrated 
in more than half of the States of the Union 
and in Brazil and Costa Rica, not simply 
as a day for commemorative exercises in 
the schools, but as a public holiday for the 
people of the entire State, involving the 
closing of banks, public offices, ete. 

It is now proposed to make the date a 
general Pan-American holiday, to be 
observed simultaneously by all the countries 
in the Western hemisphere from Alaska 
and Northern Canada to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego. 

The nucleus of the new Pan-American 
holiday is seen in cities which, like Boston, 
Mass., are making Columbus Day an occa- 
sion of special interest to all the resident 
nationalities. The Boston plan of bringing 
together native Americans, Irish, Italians, 
Poles, Armenians, Greeks, Chinese, and 
other people in generous emulation in 
Columbus Day parades, shows how the 
Pan-American annual holiday may serve to 
promote civic consciousness and mutual 
good-will among the heterogeneous popula- 
tion. In Boston, more than a score of 
nationalities are united in the annual 
Columbus Day parade, whose numerical 
strength is estimated at nearly thirty thou- 
sand, and whose demonstration features 
are passed upon by a Columbus Day com- 
mittee composed of public-spirited citi- 
zens appointed by the mayor. The aim of 
this committee is to unify and correlate 
the plans for the celebration, and to serve 
as a clearing-house for suggestions, the idea 
back of the civic observance being to reveal 
the city to itself as well as to give the 
holiday a meaning. 

At the big celebrations in Chicago, in 
New York, in Philadelphia, and in San 


» 


ism and of the ideals of American citizen- 
ship, and for the elimination of race preju- 
dice among the Allied nationalities. For 
twenty-four hours, at least, as they thus 
unite in honoring the memory of the discoy- 
erer of America, the cosmopolitan residents 
of America forget former boundary lines, 
and rejoice in being simply Americans. 
Great enthusiasm for showing their respec- 
tive contributions to the winning of the 
war and to American citizenship is devel- 
oped among many of the nationalities who 
haye not shown it before. 

The great success of the systematic plan 
of celebrating Columbus Day has opened 
the way for the bigger and broader cele- 
bration of the great “Discovery Day,” as a 
Pan-American holiday embracing the whole 
Western hemisphere, and a _ population, 
white, black, red, and yellow, and all 
shades between, living under twenty-five 
different flags, and under a variety of 
forms of government, ranging from a 
“democratic monarchy” to a “despotic re- 
public.” 

It is appropriately suggested since the 
Great War began, and following the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, that the annual 
return of the great explorer’s birthday 
can in no way be more admirably celebrated 
than by making it a thanksgiving day of 
all the races that have peopled the two 
continents. 


An Appreciation from Canada 


From Winnipeg to Victoria the news of 
the passing of Margaret Cary Pratt (first 
director of The Alliance of Western Can- 
ada) has brought a deep sense of loss to 
the women who were her associates in the 
building and developing of Unitarian ideals 
in the centres where her husband, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt (then Field Secretary for 
Western Canada), established churches. 

She reorganized The Alliance in Winni- 
peg in February, 1909, and then went West, 
into the really virgin soil of Calgary and 
Edmonton, where she was instrumental in 
establishing flourishing branches; then on 
to the Coast, where her zeal and influence 
inspired the branches of Vancouver and 
Victoria. She left the latter city with her 
family for. Virginia in July, 1914, as Mr. 
Pratt had been transferred from the Cana- 
dian field. to that State. 

Mrs. Pratt was gifted with the power of 
making friends and keeping them, as well 
as organizing women into helpful aids to 
the church work. 

She held a vision for the Canadian Al- 
liances that we hope some day to reach. 
That vision was that we might quicken the 
religious life of our newly founded church 
centres, and by our life and deeds prove the 
truth of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

The soul of Margaret Cary Pratt, the 
influence of-her life, and the great gift of 
her friendship will long abide in the field 
of Unitarian work in Western Canada. 

Frorence Gratiot Bae, 
Director for Western Canada, 
Winnirvec, Man. 
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_ It was in the window of a modest corner 
shop in a basement—a milliner’s shop, I 
think—that I saw the sign, on my way up 
town, one morning, along an unfrequented 
street. J have never seen it since, but it 
remains vivid in memory—written clearly 
but not elegantly on a piece of cardboard. 
“Wanted—An Improver”: what a text for 
a sermon—a true “life sermon,” full of 
stimulus, uplift, and aspiration! An im- 
prover—is anything wanted more? Is not 
this the very thing needed in every home, 
in every factory, in every business estab- 
lishment, in every office, in our schools and 
colleges, in legislative and congressional 
halls? Will it be going too far to say that 
many churches—perhaps we ought to in- 
clude all—would find their material and 
spiritual status bettered if they placed a 
like notice over their portals and diligently 
sought out the right person in answer to 
their call? 

But stay: that word’ “call” gives us 
pause. Have not the churches with un- 
vacant pulpits done this very thing—with 
a difference in the form of their proclama- 
tion? What is the minister placed in 
charge of a church—assigned to the sacred 
duty of the cure of souls—what is he if 
not an improver? 

In the spirit of confidence which the 
Register invites, may I say that I have 
much liking for the word “minister”? How 
vastly more it connotes than the more 
widely used “pastor”! Still confidentially, 
I may add that there are times when, in 
moments of “clear dream and solemn 
vision,” I regret that the Master of things 
did not put my feet in the path leading to 
the divinity school and the pulpit. 

A noble calling indeed! The privilege 
of ministering unto sinful and suffering and 
sorrowing men and women is truly a lofty 
one. He soothes, he comforts, he uplifts, 
he inspires. The spiritual conductor of a 
congregation, if he does his duty, is both 
minister and pastor; but in a final analysis 
the latter function is fully embodied in the 
former. At all events, the minister’s labor 
is in vain if he be not everywhere and 
always an improver. ¢ 

“Wanted—An Improver.” To what phase 
of life or activity is not the sentiment ap- 
plicable? I think of no one, rich or poor, 
humble or exalted, who is not bound to 
say: “I must strive constantly for better 
and higher things. I have not yet done 
the best that is in me. I need an improver.” 
The universal mind of man cries out for 
better and still better things. We believe 
in the improvability of the world, i¢., of 
the men and women in it. 

To no one does the truth of the senti- 
ment come home more directly than to the 
teacher. (In confidence again, let me say 
that I think I had in me “the makings” of 
a good teacher, had Destiny turned me to 
the class-room.) As truly as the minister, 
the teacher, of whatever rank, is an im- 
prover; and he is perhaps the more fortu- 
nate in that he can see from day to day, 
concretely, the results of his labor. 

“Wanted—An Improver” is a thought of 
universal application. The humble mil- 
liner in the corner basement “builded bet-, 
ter than she knew”—far better! : 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 
Life’s Teachers 


In moments high 
Space widens in the soul. 
—George Eliot. 


Sunday 


Among the gods there is none like unto 
thee, O Lord; neither are there any works 
like unto thy works. All nations whom 
thou hast made shall come and worship 
before thee, O Lord; and shall glorify thy 
name. For thou art great, and doest won- 
drous things: thou art God alone—Psalm 
lxrxxvi. 8-10. 


The earth is God’s school, where men 
are sent to be educated for the world be- 
yond. All souls are sent to this school: 
all enjoy its opportunities. The principal 
teachers in this school are three,—nature, 
events, and labor. Nature receives the 
new-born child, shows him her picture- 
book, and teaches him his alphabet with 
simple sights and sounds. She has a won- 
derful apparatus, and teaches everything 
and illustrates everything by  experi- 
ments. . 

The next teacher in God’s school is 
labor. Work gives health of body and 
health of mind, and is the great means of 
developing character. Nature is the teacher 
of the intellect, but labor forms char- 
SCECT, ay i> “ie 

Then comes the third teacher,—those 
events of life which come to all,—joy and 
sorrow, success and disappointment, happy 
love, bereavement, poverty, sickness ans! 
recovery, youth, manhood, and old age. 
Through this series of events all are taken 
by the great teacher,—Life. These diver- 
sify the most monotonous career with a 
wonderful interest. They are sent to 
deepen the nature, to educate the sensibili- 
ties. Thus nature teaches the intellect, 
labor strengthens the will, and the experi- 
ences of life teach the heart.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


Monday 


The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the 
Lord hath made even both of them.—Prov. 
PAN 

At ScHoor 


The bees are in the meadow, 
And the swallows in the sky; 
The cattle in the shadow 
Watch the river running by. 
The wheat is hardly stirring; 
The heavy ox-team lags; 
The dragon-fly is whirring 
Through the yellow-blossomed flags. 
And down beside the river, 
Where the trees lean o’er the pool, 
Where the shadows reach and quiver, 
A boy has come to school. 
His teachers are the swallows 
And the river and the trees; 
His lessons are the shallows 
And the flowers and the bees. 


He sees the fly-wave on the stream, 
The otter steal along, 

The red-gilled, slow, deep-sided bream, 

He knows the mating song. 

The chirping green-fly on the grass 

Accepts his comrade meet ; 
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The small gray rabbits fearless pass, 
The birds light at his feet. 

He knows not he is learning; 
He thinks nor writes a word; 

But in the soul discerning 
A living spring is stirred. 

In after years—oh, weary years! 
The river’s lesson, he 

Will try to speak to heedless ears 
In faltering minstrelsy. 

—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Tuesday 


The Lord give thee understanding in all 
things.—2 Tim. ti. 7. 


TEACHERS 
The little brook that down the vale 
Sings on though days be bright or gray 
Has taught me how I, too, may sing 
. My cares and griefs away. 


The flowers growing by the path 
With faces lifted to the sky 

Have taught me where to look for Him 
Whose truth I journey by. 


The roadside spring whose waters well 
To quench the thirst of man 

Has taught me how my life may be 
Of service in God’s plan. 


And so it is where’er I go, 
Whate’er I hear or see; 
The humblest dwellers of the earth 
Are always teaching me! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Wednesday 


God is with thee in all that thou doest— 
Gen. *xt. 22. 


The truly happy man is not made by a 
pleasant and sunny course. Hard tasks, de- 
ferred hopes, the beating of adverse winds, 
must enter into his composition here be- 
low, as they will finally enter into his song 
on high.—C. A. Bartol. 


Thursday 
His understanding is infinite—Ps. crlvii. 5. 


Tue Housr of PAIn 


Unto the Prison House of Pain none will- 

ingly repair— 
The bravest who an entrance gain 

Reluctant linger there— 

For pleasure, passing by that door, stays 
not to cheer the sight, 

And sympathy but muffles sound and ban- 
ishes the light. 


Yet in the Prison House of Pain things 

full of beauty blow— 
Like Christmas roses, which attain 

Perfection ’mid the snow— ; 

Love, entering, in his mild warmth the dark- 
est shadows melt, 

And often, where the bush is deep, the waft 
of wings is felt. 


Ah, me! the Prison House of Pain !—What 

lessons there are bought !— 
Lessons of a sublimer strain 

Than any elsewhere taught— 

Amid its loneliness and gloom, grave mean- 
ings grow more clear, 

For to no earthly dwelling-place seems God 
so*strangely near! 

—-Florence Earle Coates. 


Friday 


Blessed is the man whom thou chasten- 
est, O Lord, and teachest him out of thy 
law.—Ps. «civ. 12. 
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Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

ane sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but 
go! 

Be our joys three parts pain; 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 

—Robert Browning. 


Saturday 
By these things men live.—Isa. rxxviii. 16. 


Out of the suffering comes the serious 
mind; out of the salvation the grateful 
heart; out of endurance, fortitude; out of 
deliverance, faith— Ruskin. 


British Courtesies to American ‘Uni- 
tarians 


Our British friends are eager to do all 
in their power for members.of our com- 
mon household of faith in the American 
army overseas. Those in London are wel- 
comed cordially at Lawrence House and 
Essex Hall, and at all Unitarian churches, 
especially at those named on the card re- 
cently published in the Register. This card 
may be obtained in quantity from the War 
Work Council at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Another card of somewhat different char- 
acter, prepared by Rey. Rognvaldur Pe- 
tursson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church (Icelandic) of Winnipeg, has been 
given to the men of that church, about 
forty in all, who have gone across. ‘This 
is signed by the minister and officers of 
the parish committee, folded in a neat 
leather case, and presented to the men as 
they leave for camp. ‘The card serves as 
a letter of introduction to any British Uni- 
tarian, not only in London but elsewhere. 
It is both personal and official, and has 
brought the men who have carried it into 
very pleasant relations with their English 
brethren. 

An adaptation of this card, suitable for 
use by any church, has been prepared, and 
like the other may be obtained from the 
War Council. These kind and generous 
courtesies on the part of British Unitarians 
are deeply appreciated on this side of the 
water, and we hope that these cards may 
be generally used by our men over there. 


To tHe British AnD Forercn Unirartan AssocrATION 
or Great Britain anp IRELAND 


Heapquarters, Fr.towsnip anp Mempers at LARGE 
Fraternal Greetings and Felicitations 


We the Members and Board of Trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church (Icelandic) of Winnipeg, Canada, ask 
the privilege to introduce and commend to you, our 
Brother and fellow Unitarian 


us for services abroad. 


In the name of our Heavenly Father, our Leader and 
Master, our Church Universal, which unites us all, in 
times of prosperity and adversity, in one common bond 
of Faith, Hope and Good Will. 

We subscribe ourselves, your Loving Brethren. 


ee ee ee 


Chairman. Secretary. 


Winnirec, Canapa, September, 1916. 
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A Vast Unity of Tragedies 
Candid obserbations at the front by one Who 
looks into the soul of things 


TROWARD H. MARSHALL, _ 
A Vivace 1n France, 
September 10, 1918. 

ane It is almost defendu to quote 
a German, but I shall never forget a line 
of Ranke, “The last result is sympathy.” 
This truth is verified here. Chocolat, café, 
cigarettes,—this powerful trinity may en- 
ter defences I—2—3, but the citadel of the 
man is won by something more. The Sam- 
mie and the poilu need something of one’s 
self, of one’s genuine spontaneous natural 
self,—and perhaps this ultimate gift of 
the worker may best be described as sym- 
pathy. No, I’m wrong there. I should not 
say the “ultimate” gift, for in this crusade 
(as in all others?) the ultimate gift is 
blood and life, and for that gift there can 
be no substitute. 


I sit in the living-room of a farmhouse 
converted into a foyer—the whole house 
deserted except for myself and the farmer, 
who has reserved the attic for his wheat, 
and who to-day is upstairs “fanning” it for 
the market to-morrow, at a price (set by the 
Government) which would make the Amer- 
ican farmer desire to emigrate to France. 

There are no soldiers in the village: the 
French director has gone on permission 
(the essential French words are three,— 
oui, beaucoup, permission), and I alone 
remain—awaiting the arrival of soldiers 
who may come en repos at any moment. 
Then all will be bustle. The regimental 
commander will assign me three or four 
trés gentil cantiniers to aid me in the 
preparation and serving of the drinks, and 
I shall hasten to the farmer’s to have the 
necessary milk reserved—and then! the 
hours are spent in just getting in as much 
helpfulness as possible—helpfulness that 
one can néver himself assess. 

Of the 1,500,000 Americans over here 
there are many who doubt their mission. 
We are inveterate individualists and it is 
hard to orientalize one’s self into content- 
ment, into being satisfied with making a 
very small and often unrecognized contri- 
bution to the total task, a task never per- 
formed by any one person,—not even by 
Foch. I have heard many philosophize on 
the pettiness of one’s task. But perhaps 
each of us does a little something. Certain 
it is that, taken as a whole, Les Foyers du 
Soldat make a distinct contribution to 
French morale and to have a little share 
in that helps make one gain at least part 
of the pride of a rivetter at Fore River. 

wm 

But of shells and shell-shock, of trenches 
and dug-outs, of raids and counter-attacks, 
I know nothing as yet, and those who know 
them most intimately advise me to curb my 
impatience, and not to covet the acquain- 
tance. But, denied that privilege, I have 
seen the French spirit at its noblest,—have 
been able to gauge their spiritual exhaus- 
tion and their almost miraculous reserves 
of spiritual strength, The problem that 
most has engaged my mind these three 
months has been, the source of their eter- 
nal vivacity. It comes out in trivial ways, 
as corroborative evidence, in their conver- 
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sation, in their playing, to the very last 
forlorn hope, of a simple game, in their 
unwearied devotion to details which would 
leave an American impatient; but, on the 
grand scale, it is seen here in the war. We 
have not yet measured what France has 
endured,—her staggering losses, her terri- 
tory divided, her unity imperilled by 
traitors, her future existence even jeop- 
ardized, and yet she has remained so 
vivante, so resolute, so ardent! ‘This is 
not a theoretical generalization, but a very 
matter-of-fact observation, covering the 
gamut from abstract books to the crowd 
in the alley as they read a newly posted ap- 
peal for courage and patience, and down 
to the life in the quiet village street from 
day to day. . 
mw 

Sunday morning early, an old woman— 
she told me she had “soixante et onze,’ an 
evacuée from near Montdidier from last 
March, and since then billeted here—at last 
received permission to go back, and, abso- 
lutely alone, this unbreakable soul mounted 
all her mattresses and boxes, all her pre- 
cious gods, on her massive two-wheeled 
cart (a smaller one trailed behind), and, 
with the first budge given by four of us, 
the old horse at last was able to start the 
load. Thus she started off, but soon dis- 
mounted from the cart, took the horse by 
the bridle, and, leaning heavily on her long 
staff, trudged down the winding road to 
far away. : 

What was the end of that tragic episode? 
One sees in part here, sees snatches and 
fragments of tragedies, and gropes in 
mind for their conclusions. ‘Two staff€ offi- 
cers, gazés, are brought in to our centre 
de gazés; their wives are sent for; in 
a few days one of them with his wife at- 
tends the stately funeral of the other, the 
widow consoled at the grave by the allo- 
cution of a very famous general. Two 
charming young chasseurs da pied sing, all 
untutored, some rustic songs, in duet, at a 
large féte on a certain sunny Sunday after- 
noon. A month later, after days in the fur- 
nace, one returns to us,-the other gone “into 
that realm of light.” The old, old, white- 
haired black-bonneted woman at the gare, 
as her son (or was it not her only grand- 
son?) concludes his permission—how her 
body is convulsed with sobs, till some of 
his returning camarades also comfort her, 
and tell her that a kind Fate always pro- 
tects him, and that he will return. And that 
exquisite young wife and mother, in the 
bloom of youth, who says good-by with 
firm white face,—no tears, even half a 
smile,—watching him, a tall stately officer, 
after a long, long kiss,—watching him down 
the platform, till, he being no longer able 
to see her, the little white ball of a hand- 
kerchief goes up to stifle a sob that shakes 
her frame! 

To these fragmentary tragedies there 
corresponds, in each case, a vast depth of 
tragedy, for each fragment to us is, in 
reality, linked up with a vast unity of 
tragedies,—with the whole of France,—till 


‘some days it seems to me that this fair 


realm is one tortured, sobbing, agonizing 
Collective Soul—its total griefs known by 
no one of the many who grieve. 


“Le monde aime la France parce 
que la France a aimé la lberté 
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avec une passion inébranlable et 
resolue, et a souffert pour la liberté 
plus que toute autre nation dans les 
annales de l’humanité.” 
That word, not from France herself, but 
from her most ancient enemy, is absolutely 
true. 
~ Life here has its humors, to be sure, 
and this ardent French spirit does not 
abandon its gayety with ease. 
“Our sincerest laughter with some pain is 
fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” 

But, to me, the vast drama here, from 
city to hamlet, comes in to my eyes invested 
in the sombre hue of deepest tragedy. 

If Cross do, in life at large, precede 
Crown, who, then, shall estimate the glory 
that awaits this people? 

But I should not say “this people,” 
rather “these peoples,” for in thus exalting 
France as a symbol of the world’s present 
agony we are going to run into a tremen- 
dous historical mistake analogous to that 
one of long ago when one suffering ser- 
vant of humanity was singled out for the 
attention of mankind. Suffering, sacrifi- 
cial suffering, redemptive pain, is as old 
as humanity, coeval with our conscious 
life——and it may yet be possible to exalt 
that as the requisite, the prerequisite, of 
the moral life, instead of a mystical rela- 
tion to one who himself has suffered. 


mw 

No! there is a witchery about these peo- 
ple, about this land, that wins the devoted 
attention of the world. But the losses of 
England, her silent suffering, have been 
quite comparable to those of France, if not 
greater. And before the struggle is over, 
you, too, on your side of the water, will 
have felt that to you, too, it has been a 
veritable Calvary. 

Sometimes here I think I see suggestions 
of a new conception that begins to domi- 
nate the minds of all engaged in this strug- 
gle (engaged on the holy side of it, that is) : 
a new doctrine of the Cross, in nowise 
esoteric, but growing up in the hearts of 
the crudest of the doughboys, a doctrine 
which engaged the high attention of a 
Sophocles and of the author of Isaiah liii., 
and out of which may some day blossom the 
religion that is to be. 

Thus do I dream. 


Death of Two Ministers 


Rev. Dr. Charles. R. Weld, formerly 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, Bal- 
timore, Md., died in Norwich, England, 
September 11. The Register expects to 
publish early an article on his life, 


Rev. Rees Williams, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Concord, N.H., died Thurs- 
day, October 3, in Concord, of influenza 
and pneumonia. Mr. Williams was born 
March 2, 1892. He succeeded his brother, 
Rev. Howard Rees Williams, as minister 
when the latter took up Y. M. C. A. ser- 
vice in France. It happened that Mr. Will- 
iams returned to Concord on a six weeks’ — 


furlough on the day of his brother’s death. 


In a forthcoming issue the Register will — 
publish an appreciation of Mr. 
life. 


Williams's 


; q 
; 
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“Take the Children Something” 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


In even the thriftiest and most economi- 
cal family more money is spent foolishly 
on meaningless, flimsy toys for children 
than parents realize. The familiar five- 
cent bag of candy which many country chil- 
dren expect on a trip to town would buy a 
box of colored crayons which would be a 
wellspring of joy and profit to them for 
days and days. The cheap twenty-five-cent 
gaudily dressed doll which goes to pieces 
after a day or so of vigorous play costs as 
much as five pounds of potter’s clay, which 
would make innumerable toy dishes and be 
the source of incalculable educational ad- 
vancement. If the mother away on a shop- 
ping trip can resist the temptation to “take 
the children something” in the shape of a 
poorly constructed woolly lamb which 
loses its legs in the first half-hour’s play; 
if she can persuade the visiting aunt to let 
her spend the money which was to have 
bought candy very bad for little teeth; if 
she can head off the bachelor friend from 
bestowing a mechanical top which becomes 
uninteresting after the second day,—she 
will soon have money enough to buy a 
treasure-store of profitable educational 
playthings which will last through the chil- 
dren’s early years. 

Colored crayons cost five cents a box; 
for another nickel a good supply of wrap- 
ping-paper can be bought from the grocer, 
which, cut into large square sheets, fur- 
nishes the background for much “drawing” 
and coloring by artists of three and four 
years. They can be shown how to draw 
around a drinking-glass or small plate, to 
make circles; around a block, to make a 
square; around a salt-cellar, to make an 
oblong,—and they delight in coloring the 
designs thus formed. This is fine prepara- 
tory training for writing. These colored 
designs can afterward be cut out by the 
children with blunt-pointed scissors (which 
can be bought for ten cents a pair), and 
this furnishes another exercise for the 
hand. The general opinion is that children 
under five are not able to use scissors, but 
there are many exceptions to this rule. 

As the children grow older they like to 
change from colored crayons to water- 
colors, a box of which can be bought for 
ten cents. Such a box is, next to modelling 
clay, the most lasting satisfaction to chil- 
dren, and the uses to which it can be put 
are not to be counted. The spools which 
they have been playing with can be colored 
brightly and made into necklaces. All the 
designs they have made and colored with 
colored crayons can be colored with water- 
color with fresh pleasure. Old magazines 
with large-size pictures can be colored, and 
the children, if a bit encouraged, are very 
apt to make large drawings on the big 
sheets of wrapping-paper and color those. 


‘Paper-dolls cut out of fashion magazines 


and colored by the children not only cost 
nothing but give excellent practice to hand 
and eye. The mother should remember that 
any child who has had much practice in 


~ handling pencils and brushes has an im- 
_mense advantage over others when he goes 


ool and begins to learn to read and 


ee After ‘the child passes his fourth 
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birthday, his mother should take special 
pains to encourage him to use his fingers 
in drawing and coloring, although never in 
small designs, which might tire his eyes. 

On the whole, perhaps the very best use 
that the country mother can make of money 
saved by economies on candy and flimsy 
toys is to buy herself a few good books 
which will give her valuable hints on her 
new profession of motherhood. She does 
not dream of trying to get along without 
a good cook-book. Why should she think 
she can manage all the details of another 
new business without ‘any instruction? Let 
her, as a matter of course, put on the 
kitchen shelf beside the cook-book one or 
two good mother books which she can take 
down and dip into at odd minutes as she 
waits for the water to boil or the oven to 
heat. One of these books will cost her 
but a two-cent stamp and if she reads it 
carefully will give her innumerable sug- 
gestions. This is the catalogue of any 
firm handling kindergarten material. Many 
mothers will be surprised to find that valu- 
able educational material is offered at prices 
which make it far cheaper than common 
toys bought at the stores, and that they 
will need no training to make excellent 
use of much that is intended for class use. 

A few maxims to hang up over the 
kitchen sink and read over while the dishes 
are being washed :— 

I. Little children wish and need to be 
doing something with their bodies and 
hands every minute they are awake. 

II. They need a frequent change of oc- 
cupation. 

III. If I provide them with interesting 
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things to do, they will not have time to be 
fretful or to do naughty things. 

IV. When I see my children harmlessly 
occupied, and using their hands or bodies, 
I may be sure that they are educating them- 
selves, even if I cannot understand the 
pleasure they take in their occupation. 

V. When a child has a great desire to 
do something inconvenient, let me ask my- 
self, “Why does he want to do it?” and 
try to understand and meet the real need 
which is apt to underly his unreasonable 
request. 


Received by the A. U.A. 


The American Unitarian Association has 
received from the estate of Henry A. Willis, 
Fitchburg, Mass., the first payment, $3,164, 
of his gift to the Association for its 
work. 

The final payment of $1,291, the Bruns- 
wick, Me., Fund, has been made to the As- 
sociation. 

The bequest of Mrs. Eliza Cary Farn- 
ham, New York, N.Y., in the sum of $5,000, 
has also been received. 

The Second Congregational Society of 
Marshfield,-at Marshfield Hills, Mass., has 
placed with the Association as trustee, the 
Henry P. Oakman Fund of $1,000 for lib- 
eral preaching at Marshfield Hills. 

Similarly the Cornelia M. Allen Fund of 
$3,000 has been placed in the hands of the 
Association as trustee by the First Parish 
of Scituate, Mass., to which the money was 
bequeathed for liberal preaching in that 
church. 


BACK UP 


THE BOYS 


Over there in trench and dugout, 


the boys will be awaiting news of 


this Fourth Liberty Loan. 


Help 


put it over in a great big way. 


Make them as proud of you as 


you are proud of 
way they fight! 


them. Lend the 


4" LIBERTY LOAN 


any 


U.S. Government paras 
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Mediaeval Political Theory and 
Present-day Issues 


ANNIE L. SEARS 


James Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,” a 
book published fifty years ago, is at this 
time illuminating reading in relation to 
present-day problems. In it we read that 
the Western Empire, which at the close 
of the fifth century seemed to be going 
down to darkness, was revived in the year 
800, when Charlemagne was crowned em- 
peror at Rome. During the intervening 
centuries the Roman Catholic Church, with 
an organization modelled after the ancient 
Roman Empire, had been gaining steadily 
in secular power. ‘This church represented 
the community of the faithful upon earth. 
Its members, Bryce tells us, were bound 
together “by doctrine, by organization, and 
by participation in the same sacraments.” 

The Holy Roman Empire, according to 
Bryce, was essentially a theory—a theory 
by which men sought to solve the distract- 
ing political problems of the day and to 
bring peace to the world. What the dis- 
turbances of the times were, the mere 
names of “Guelph” and “Ghibelline” bring 
to mind. Dante set forth the medizval 
theory in his “De Monarchia,” and refer- 
ences to it are scattered throughout the 
“Divine Comedy.” According to medizval 
theory the empire and the church were 
equal representatives on earth of the one 
Holy Church invisible. This doctrine had 
a logical basis, for since man is both body 
and spirit he belongs to two orders of 
being, and therefore there must be two 
powers to guide and rule over him and to 
which he owes equal allegiance.* 

The Holy Roman Empire ultimately 
failed of its purpose. ‘The Renaissance 
and the Reformation ushered in a new 
era. The emphasis was transferred from 
the universal to the individual. The indi- 
vidual was emancipated from the too often 
externally restraining bonds of the church. 
The power of the Emperor was broken by 
the Thirty Years’ War. Separate nation- 
alities came to the fore. In 1648 by the 
Peace of Westphalia a new policy was in- 
augurated, a policy which has lasted till 
the present time and which has created a 
situation responsible in large measure for 
many wars including the present war (see 
Bryce, ibid., p. 345). The policy is that 
known as the Balance of Power. 

To-day, to all appearances, we stand once 
more on the threshold of a new era. The 
old world of before-war days has gone 
never to return. What shall the policy of 
the new order be? Certainly we can never 
go back to the medieval theory of the 
Holy Roman Empire with one ruler to 
keep the peace by ruling the whole world. 
(Perhaps this may have been the wild 
dream of Kaiser William II.) Neverthe- 
less, is there not some message in the 
medieval theory which through reinterpre- 
tation may be available for a new order 
after the war? I think there is a double 
message for us in this theory,—first, in 


*A modern philosopher has recently expressed in his 
own fashion this idea of the two orders to which man 
inevitably belongs—one inner and moral, the other 
external and political, namely, as “The Public Order 
and the Private Order.’ See. William E. Hocking: 
“Human Nature and Its Remaking,” chapter xxxiv. 
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that sense of universality, of common 
membership with all that it involves of 
rights and obligations which in medievalism 
was embodied in the idea of the Church 
Militant, and second, in the recognition 
that this community is fundamentally a 
spiritual community whose corner-stone is 
belief in and reliance upon an omnipotent 
and good God, with all that this implies of 
a spirit of consecration in man’s acts,—for 
example, sacredness of treaties. Medieval 
theory expressed this idea in the concept of 
the Church Triumphant. 

To-day the new Srder is to be called 
“Tnternationalism.” It means universal jus- 
tice, but something more than this is im- 
plied in the nature of a spiritual commu- 
nity. What the principles are, which shall 
control this new world-order, have been 
set forth for us by the Master and by the 
greatest of his disciples. Paul says: “Ye 
are members one of another’; “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” Christ says: “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches.” ... “If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” ... 
“Ye are the children of God,’—therefore, 
“love one another.” 

And what is this love which is to be the 
controlling principle of the new Kingdom 
of God? Nothing weak or sentimental 
surely is the doctrine of Christian love. as 
expressed in the sayings and parables of 
the Gospels and in chapter xiii. of Corin- 
thians: “Sell all thou hast and come follow 
me,” “He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me,” “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.’ In short, 
Christian love is that which demands of the 
individual, according to his insight, whether 
in war or in peace, the supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of the whole community. For 
love “seeketh not its own... vaunteth not 
itself . . . rejoiceth not in unrighteousness 
. . . beareth all things. Love never faileth.” 
This love is an inner attitude and must be 
realized in the world through external 
means. But of one thing we may be sure, 
that unless the inner attitude is present, the 
xternal methods will never, in the long run, 
avail. The Holy Roman Empire failed to 
bring true peace to a distracted world. The 
Balance of Power has in our day brought 
civilization to the brink of an unfathomable 
abyss which spells suicide and ruin. What 
is needed is a new spirit and a method 
which shall be the outer expression of this 
spirit. It is for us, therefore, through a 
rebirth in ourselves into the spirit of Chris- 
tian love to inaugurate an ordér which 
shall not fail. 

No doubt the two forces embodied in 
the political theories of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Balance of Power, the one 
making for unity, the other for individua- 
tion, are always at work in the world, and 
now one and now the other has the pre- 
dominance. Doubtless both are necessary 
in a civilized state and therefore the prob- 
lem is how to unite them and hold them in 
equilibrium. Now love unites while it in- 
dividuates. The spirit of love, therefore, as 
set forth in Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual 
community should suggest some way of 
solving the problem of the one and the 
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spiritual community was accomplished in 


the Christian churches of the first century. 
Shall it not be possible for us, at the 
level of the twentieth century, to make the 
attempt on a larger scale? If we do not, 
what is our religion worth? Let us make 
the attempt and, in truth, we cannot en- 
tirely fail for the will and aspiration of the 
masses of mankind is with us. As Presi- 
dent Wilson said in his New York address 
of September 27: “The counsels of plain 
men have become on all hands more sim- 
ple and straightforward, more unified than 
the counsels of sophisticated men of affairs 
who still retain the impression that they 
are playing a game of power and playing 
for high stakes. That is why I have said 
this is a people’s war, not a statesman’s. 
Statesmen must follow the clarified com- 
mon thought or be broken.” We cannot 
entirely fail. We may not entirely suc- 
ceed, but we shall at least have contributed 
something essential by which the world of 
succeeding centuries shall rise to higher 
levels and at last to permanent peace. 


The Span of Life 


“He died in harness,-poor chap.” 

“Yes, and, by the way, did you ever notice 
how much like a harness life is? There 
are the traces of care, lines of trouble, bits 
of good fortune and breaches of faith: 
Also tongues must be bridled, passions 
curbed, and everybody has to tug to pull 
through.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Higher Fatalism 
J. FORT NEWTON 


What kind of a fate is it that rules the 
world? Here we see the sundering differ- 
ence between great men and great souls. A 
man may be great only in physical force, 
intellectual ingenuity, or influence of genius; 
but a great soul has richness, refinement, 
insight. No one would deny that Julius 
Cesar was one of the greatest men that 
ever walked our earth, but we do not think 
of him as a great soul. One misses in him 
that elusive, delicate, revealing quality we 
call spirituality. If, then, we turn from 
great men to the great souls of the race, we 
find that the first advance from the fact 
of fate toward a lofty faith is the vision of 
the world as moral. Lincoln was a fatalist, 
but his faith was in a sublime moral fatal- 
ism,—the faith that in the end right will 
rule and truth triumph, no matter what 
may befall. That faith fed his soul; it 
gave him patience, which George Meredith 
said is a very large part of faith. By the 
same sign he was stopped from doing wrong 
to defeat wrong, and held to the high and 
difficult task of doing righteousness right- 
eously. Heroic and noble was his faith, 
and he wrought mightily in his day, doing 
the will of the Eternal as it was given him 
to see it. Clearly this is a long step away 
from the fatalism of mere force. As Emer- 


many, of nationalism and of internationalism. | son said: ‘‘The world wants saviors. One 


There was nothing “visionary” or impossi- 
ble to Paul in the carrying out of this doc- 


way is right to go; the hero sees it, and 


‘moves on that aim, and has the world under 
trine, and to some extent his vision of a him for root and support. He is to others 
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as the world. The glance of his eye has the 
force of sunbeams. A personal influence 
towers up in memory only worthy, and we 
gladly forget numbers, money, climate, 
gravitation, and the rest of fate.” 


Keeping Up With Subscribers 


Nearer the Register Camp Reading-Room 
Fund comes to the handsome figure of $500, 
with prospects. of going beyond it. The past 
week marked a diminution of contribu- 
tions, partly, it may be, because it was not 
made clear enough that as many reading- 
rooms for our soldiers as the friends of the 
Register wish to see equipped with the 
paper will be supplied, thanks to their gifts. 


There are many more rooms where the sol-- 


diers find comfort and help in reading, be- 
tween their hard long day’s duties. The 
Register is not asking the camps to re- 
ceive the paper until it is reasonably cer- 
tain they can be furnished. For example, 
when twelve copies were requested by 
Camp Lewis, Washington, it seemed safe to 
invite Camp Travis, Tex., which now re- 
plies they can use seventeen copies in as 
many rooms. Eight of the twelve required 
at Camp Lewis are entered. That makes 
twenty-one copies needed at the present 
time. 
The receipts are as follows: 


Previously = acknowledged... ocruecccececcevece $458.00 
Mrs. H. W. Mitchell, Warren, Pa........... 2.00 
Miss Edith F. Howard, West Bridgewater, Mass. 2.00 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Yarmouthport, Mass.. 2.00 
Miss Adelina May, Lynn, Mass............ 2.00 
Mrs. John B. McPherson, Brookline, Mass.... 2.00 
Miss Ella Whitney, Framingham, Mass...... 2.00 
The Misses Storer, Boston, Mass............ 4.00 
Miss Clara E. Webber, East Bridgewater, Mass. 2.00 
Miss Louise D. Chamberline, Gloucester, Mass. 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Marshall, Still River, Mass....... 2.00 
Ay Friend, Lowell)” Mass 5 6 cece woes e secs 2.00 

PReReRv Ed tom CICLODEN. /Siailslejce sé vislee Bs 5.0 316 $482.00 


Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville, 
Fla., will receive one copy, provided by the 
subscription of Miss Edith F. Howard. 

The three copies needed to complete the 
desired quota of Camp Sheridan, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., will be sent, provided by the 
subscriptions of Mrs. Charles G. Ames (one 
copy), Miss Adelina May (one copy), and 
Mrs. John B. McPherson “(one copy). 

Camp Lewis, Washington, writes that 
twelve copies can be used. Eight of these 
can now be sent, provided by the subscrip- 
tions of Mrs. H. W. Mitchell (one copy), 
Miss Ella Whitney (one copy), the Misses 
Storer (two copies), Miss Clara E. Webber 
(one copy), Miss Louise D. Chamberline 
(one Copy), A Friend (one copy), and 
Mrs. J. B. Marshall (one copy). 


The Register’s Readers Respond 


In last week’s Register, Rev. Louis C. 


Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 


made an appeal for $150 for the son of one 
of our ministers, who is preparing for an 
engineering school. He gratefully acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following contribu- 
tions :— 


$5.00 
10.00 


_ 3.00 
2.00 


io} 


able part. 
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ee Cosi eRPES ECE, © cg. sla Vemiy é eectetae can 20.00 
Rie sk. gue. Sa eee 5.00 
Per LM RTA ME SIMEEES 3 0.0 'a0.015 sisi ns Chie cksce 10,00 
Gras aMce TORN <0 00 6: bie 5 © sin, biesa ew srbe epae 10.00 

Recerved’ to October 8.......cccccccere $110.00 


Forty dollars more will continue the 
young man’s education. It should be sent 
to Mr. Cornish. 


Throughout the Church 


Announcements 


The October meeting of the Boston As- 
sociation of Ministers will be omitted. The 
first meeting of the season will be held 
November 11, 1918. Roderick Stebbins, 
Moderator. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference an- 
nounced to be held in West Bridgewater on 
Thursday, October 17, has been postponed. 
The new date will be published as soon as 
possible. George B. Spurr, Secretary. 


The prevailing epidemic of influenza 
has made it necessary to postpone indefi- 
nitely the meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference which was planned for Oc- 
tober 16, at the Third Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


It has been deemed wise to change the 
date of the Worcester Conference at Har- 
vard, Mass., to Thursday, October 24. As 
far as possible, the same programme ar- 
ranged for October 10 will be given. James 
C. Duncan, Secretary, 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals which represents the united en- 
deavors of the liberal Friends, Unitarians, 
Universalists, liberal Jewish, and other pro- 
gressive bodies and individuals, in behalf 
of religious unity and interdenominational 
co-operation had intended to hold its usual 
annual congress this autumn. The absorp- 
tion of the American community in the 
prosecution of the world war, the unwisdom 
of any large expenditure for congress pur- 
poses at the present time, have made it 
seem advisable to postpone the proposed 
series of meetings until a more favorable 
date. In the meantime the ideals of the 
congress are being mightily promoted by 
the great movement for religious and inter- 
denominational unity now going on in the 
religious world, and in which the members 
of the National Federation bear an honor- 
Charles W. Wendte, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


They Serve the Cause 


Neponset, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. George W. Cutter: The fall season 
began with a full attendance and renewed 
interest. Both pastor and people came pre- 
pared for a new and vigorous campaign 
for religious service; but la grippe greatly 
reduced the attendance at Sunday-school. 
As yet there have been no fatalities, al- 
though there are many cases of those seri- 


| ously indisposed. The church greatly misses 


many of its best young men, who have 


1o.00!gone into the army or navy or aviation 


s 
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service. The Women’s Alliance, most valu- 
able auxiliary in every good enterprise, will 
resume its meetings this month with its ac- 
customed energy and efficiency, notwith- 
standing the fact that many of its most 
devoted members have recently been called 
to the higher life. Dr. Cutter is giving 
a series of’ Sunday morning sermons on the 


general subject, “Some Lessons te be 
learned from the War.” ‘The topics dis- 
cussed are: “The Germans from the Ger- 


man Point of View,’ “The Plea of the 
Pacifist,” “The German God,” “The Per- 
sonality of the Kaiser,” “What can we do 
for Russia?” “Jerusalem Redeemed,” “After 
the War—What?” On the honor roll of 
the church are the following names: Ches- 
ter R. Allen, Charles W. Cobb, Timothy J. 
Costello, Walter Henry Crook, Winfred B. 
Gifford, Hinkley Heath, Granville N. 
Keithly, Emory Moulton, Wendell Moulton, 
E. Palmer Oakman, Frederick C. W. Olsen, 
John Porter, Thomas Rayner, John Rug- 
gles, Edmund H. Wright, George Willis 
Wright. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 

tarian Association :— 
Already ACEROWICOR ED 5 Vir in ole os orc. airle = She ales $1,185.71 
Sept. 24, Society in Warwick, Mass........ 13.00 
Sept. 27, Sunday School, Syracuse, N.Y.... 50.00 
Sept. 28, Associate Members............00 18.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

Sept. “gpa Lifes Members’. . doy sewers 10.00 
$1,276.71 


Henry M. Wi.1AMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. ; 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
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Pleasantrics 


Employer (to new boy): “You're the 
slowest youngster we’ve ever had. Aren’t 
you quick at anything?” Boy: “Yes, sir; 
nobody can get tired as quick as I can.” 


Among the observations of the colored 
soldiers apropos the Kaiser, this in a recent 
Atlantic is going well: “You wait till us 
Angry-Saxyums git to France—yo’ day am 
come!” 


Citizen: “Unless I am mistaken, you are 
the party I gave ten cents to yesterday.” 
Beggar: “I am, sir. Did you think a dime 
would make a new man of me?”—New 
Haven Register. 


Mother: “What. on earth do you do to 
your clothes to keep me sewing on buttons 
this way?” Son: “I don’t know, mother; 
I merely touch the button. I can’t imagine 
what does the rest.”—-The American Boy. 


Uncle William, hearing an explosion in 
the immediate neighborhood, said to his 
small nephew, sitting in the automobile be- 
side him, “Get out, Jimmy, and look at the 
tire, and see if it is flat.” “It looks pretty 
good,” said Jimmy, upon inspection; “it’s 
only flat on the bottom side.”—Everybody’s. 


One of the German Grand Dukes said to 
Ambassador Gerard, when he was still in 
the Embassy at Berlin: “Germany will 
win the war, Mr. Gerard, with persever- 
ance; for, as you know, perseverance al- 


ways conquers.” “Always?” asked Mr. 
Gerard. “How about the hen on the china 
egg?” 


When the American destroyers arrived 
at an Irish port the natives were puzzled by 
the appearance of their steel decks, which 
were painted a bright red. When the first 
American came ashore, an Irishman made 
bold to ask, “What makes your. deck so 
red?” “Why, they’re red hot from the 
speed we made coming over,” was the quick 
reply. 


The children had got tired of climbing 
trees and picking flowers. So the Sunday- 
school teachers suggested that they should 
have an impromptu concert. One little mite 
sang; another gave a recitation. Then there 
was a pause. “Come, Willie,” said one 
teacher to a member of her class, “you 
know ‘How doth the little busy bee’!” “TI 
don’t!” said Willie, examining a fiery patch 
on his hand. “I only know he doth it!”— 
London Answers. 


“OQ Earl, the baby has hurt himself!” 
cried Mrs. Decker. “Run quick, dear.” 
The young father had already dashed to- 
ward the piano. He dropped on his knees 
and groped under the piano for his injured 
offspring. Presently he returned. “He fell 
down and bumped his head on one of the 
pedals,” he reported., “Oh, the poor dar- 
ling! Is it a bad bump?” asked one of the 
guests. “No,” he answered, “fortunately 
his head struck the soft pedal!”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A man was hurt in a railroad accident, 
and aiter being confined to his home for 
several weeks he appeared on the street, 
walking with the aid of crutches. . “Hello, 
old fellow!” greeted an acquaintance, rush- 
ing up to shake his hand. “I am certainly 
glad to see you around again. I see you 
are hanging fast to your crutches. Can’t 
you do without them?” -“My doctor says 
I can,” answered the injured party, “but 
my lawyer says I can’t.”—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


The Christian Register 


Important. 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 


ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(r) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 


individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 


(2) 


St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 


and its singable music. 


work, 


“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 


churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 


To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


and one with services. 


Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. _ 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D..- 


COMPILER OF ‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. ; 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. : 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

San Francisco, Cal. : 

“JT want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage repaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 


272 Congress St., Boston 


When patronising our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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aN" Ss ASH BARREL | 
Noo TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON ACH - 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrepHone, BEacH 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS. 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mase. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic. agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Morning service at 10.30. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. No 
service Sunday, October 13. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church reopened September 29. 
Service at 11 A.M. (if permission is granted by emer- 
gency public health committee). See daily papers. ae 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey — 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, — 
minister. Closed until further notice. : as: 
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